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In This and Future Issues 
‘THE SCHOLASTIC takes much pleasure 


in welcoming back to the editorial family 
Mr. Chester B. Story, who prepared the 
English Lesson Plan some years ago and 
assumes that function again with this issue, 
succeeding Miss Janet Crawford, who has 
unfortunately resigned. Mr. Story teaches 
English at the Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh. He is a graduate of Harvard and has 
been a member of its faculty. He is presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Drama League and 
chairman of the Book List and Oral English 
Committees for all Pittsburgh high schools. 


HVERY student and teacher who reads 
4 The Scholastic should read with care the 
announcement on the inside back cover of this 
issue, of the Scholastic Awards for 1930-31. 
The booklet of rules and information govern- 
ing the Awards is now ready for distribution, 
and if you intend to enter the contests, it 
will be worth your while to get a copy. It is 
free on request. 
Oo 


Two publications of exceptional interest 
to Scholasticites are now off the press: 
Saplings, Fifth Series, 1930, the annual 
cloth-bound anthology containing the cream of 
the verse, stories, and essays entered in the 
1929-30 Awards; and “‘The Glory That Was 
Greece,” a 40-page reprint, fully illustrated, 
of the sixteen articles in the fine series by 
Professor Walter R. Agard which ran in 
The Scholastic throughout last year. The 
retail pricés of these publications are $1.50 
for Saplings and 35c for “The Glory That 
Was Greece.”’ A special discount of 16 2-3 
per cent is allowed to high school teachers and 
students on Saplings, and the Greek pamphlet 
can be obtained in quantities of ten or more 
for 25c each. You will want them both. 


| 

EF ISTORY, Civics, and Social Studies 

classes will find in this issue the first 
installments of two highly significant and 
valuable series, Stuart Chase’s articles on 
**Men and Machines,” and the Comparative 
Charts of Modern Governments, prepared by 
James C. Charlesworth. Mr. Chase’s writing 
excels in lively human interest as well as in 
fundamental importance for modern indus- 
trial Unitéd States. He has recently been 
chesen by Professor Rogers of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology as one of the 25 most 
inflffential spiritual leaders of America. 
The Government Charts, which begin ap- 
propriately with the United States, will pre- 
sent in the same clear fashion the form of 
government of Great. Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and other modern fiations which have 
made* distinct contributions to political 
scierice. Mr. Charlesworth is a specialist in 
comparative government. 


‘NONTESTS galore, no matter what your 
intérestsl Last time we announced the 
Cartoon drawing contest, this time the ‘‘Men 
Who Made History”’ Contest (page 25), the 
“What I Am Reading” Contest (page 12), and 
the “Spoonerism”’ Contest (page 31). Every 
student can do at least one of these things. 
There are some prizes to work for, yes, but 
the fun you'll get is worth a lot more than 
money. Come on, now! Let’s see who’s first! 
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“When a boy gets 
his first deer... 


his face 





they rub the blood on 


Be, 


, f 


. « « but if he misses his shot 
they cut his shirt tails off” 


“AST fall my father took me out to 
his hunting club on the Cooper 
River. There are lots of deer out there 
and on our way to the club we saw four 
deer, three bucks and a doe. 


“I was put on a ‘stand.’ That’s what 
we call the position a hunter takes. Then 
a colored man and a pack of dogs drove 
the deer toward the stand but I didn’t 
get a shot, as the deer went the other way. 
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The America’s Cup 


Stays at Home 


tire MORE Sir Thomas Lipton, gallant and amiable 
British sportsman, goes home without his coveted 
“old mug”—the famous two-foot silver vase called the 
America’s Cup. His five challenges in thirty years are 
estimated to have cost considerably more than $10,000,- 
000, plus a lot of heartaches. The yachting honors 
which the schooner America brought to this country in 
1851 are destined to remain here yet a while. But Lip- 
ton is probably more popular in defeat than in victory. 
He is a good loser, if ever there was one. Apparently, 
he plays the game for the fun rather than for the result. 

And fun there certainly is—for a few. If yacht rac- 
ing is not the sport of kings, at least it is the sport of 
millionaires. Such men are enamored of the sight of 
gayly painted sloops with full, white rigging skimming 
over sparkling, sun-reflecting waves. Harold S. Vander- 
b:lt who commanded the Enterprise, successful defender 
azainst Lipton’s Shamrock V, is given much of the 
credit for the American victory. Inheritor of an am- 
ple fortune, he is an able pilot as well as a rail- 
road magnate credited with designing a new loco- 
motive boiler. He heads the syndicate which 
built the Enterprise. The designer of the 
Enterprise was W. Starling Burgess, son of 
Ed Burgess, who designed the former cup de- 
fenders Puritan, Mayflower, and Volunteer. 

He built into it a number of experimental 

ideas which the more conservative Britons had 

not anticipated. One was a light duralumin 

metal mast. There were mechanical winches for raising 
and lowering sail worked by the crew below deck in 
the hollow hull. These ingenious improvements may 
have made the margin of victory. 

The America’s Cup was first offered by the Royal 
Yacht Squadron for a sailing race in England in 1851. 
This was won by the America and has stayed here ever 
since, though fabulous fortunes 
have been spent in its quest and 
defense. Sir Thomas Lipton has 


Why 


**THE SHAMROCK V”’ 
with rail awash 


y 





THE ‘‘ENTERPRISE’’ 


winner of the historic 
yatch trophy 





It 1s believed 
of Wales, later 


felt the itch for possession since 1899, 

that a chance suggestion of the Prince 

King Edward VII, first embarked Sir Thomas on the 

watery trail of the American yachting trophy. Three 

years before, Lord Dunraven’s challenge had been turned 

back but not without Dunraven raving that bars of lead 
had been secretly carted aboard his entry in 
the black of night. An investigation proved 
the charges unfounded. In these earlier 
years the trophy was competed for with 
something more than sportsmanlike ardor 
and it was not until Lipton entered the water 
in 1899 that sane and friendly competition 
was reestablished. 

The Enterprise which had proved herself 
the best American yacht in a long series of 
cup trials, won four successive races from 
the Shamrock V by from two to nine min- 
utes over a 30-mile course off Newport. 
Lipton reached heights of real grandeur dur- 
ing the third race September 17 when the 
halyard of the Shamrock snapped after the 
challenging yacht had taken the lead for the 
first time. The Enterprise won easily after 
that. In the other three days it was never 
headed. But the venerable British sportsman 
smiled as broadly in defeat as he did in 
hope of victory. 
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Hi ave you ever tried to write a story in one 
thousand words? It was hard, eh? And when 
you got it done, it sounded dry, meaningless, 
stripped of all feeling? Then you can appre- 
ciate the triumph of Zona Gale, one of our 
greatest full-length novelists, in compress- 
ing into this one short page the tragedy of 


ILL was thirty when his wife died, 
and little Minna was four. Bill’s 
carpenter shop was in the yard of his 
house, so he thought that he could keep 
up his home for Minna and himself. All 
day while he worked at his bench, she 
played in the yard, and when he was 
obliged to be absent for a few hours, the 
woman next door looked after her. Bill 
could cook a little, coffee and bacon and 
fried potatoes and flapjacks, and he 
found bananas and sardines and crackers 
useful. When the woman next door said 
this was not the diet of four-year-olds, 
he asked her to teach him to cook oat- 
meal and vegetables, and though he al- 
ways burned the dishes in which he 
cooked these things, he cooked them ev- 
ery day. 

He swept, all but the corners, and 
he dusted, dabbing at every object; 
and he complained that after he had 
cleaned the windows he could not see out 
as well as he could before. He washed 
and patched Minna’s little garments and 
mended her doll. He found a kitten for 
her so that she wouldn’t be lonely. At 
night he heard her say her prayer, kneel- 
ing in the middle of the floor with her 
hands folded, and speaking like light- 
ning. If he forgot the prayer, he either 
woke her up, or else he made her say it 
the first thing next morning. He him- 
salf used to try to pray: “Lord, make 
me do right by her if you see me doing 
wrong.” 

On Sundays he took her to church 
and sat listening with his head on 
one side, trying to understand, and 
giving Minna peppermints when she 
rustled. He stopped work for a day and 
took her to the Sunday school picnic. 
“Her mother would of,” he explained. 
When Minna was old enough to go to 
kindergarten, Bill used to take her morn- 
ing or afternoon, and he would call for 
her. Once he dressed himself in his best 
clothes and went to visit the school. “I 
think her mother would of,” he told the 
teacher, diffidently. But he could make 
little of the colored paper and the de- 
signs and the games, and he did not go 


again. “There’s some things I can’t be 
any help to her with,” he thought. 
Minna was six when Bill fei ill. On 
a May afternoon.he went to a doctor. 
When he came home he sat in his shop 
for a long time and did nothing. The 
sun was beaming through the window in 
bright squares. He was not going to get 
well. It might be that he had six months 
He could hear Minna singing to 
her doll. 

When she came to kiss him that 
night, he made an excuse, for he must 
never kiss her now. He held her at 
arm’s length, looked in her eyes, said: 
“Minna’s a big girl now. She doesn’t 
want papa to kiss her.” But her lip 
curled and she turned away sorrowful, 
so the next day Bill went to another doc- 
tor to make sure. The other doctor made 
him sure. 

He tried to think what to do. He had 
a sister in Nebraska, but she was a tired 
woman. His wife had a brother in the 
city, but he was a man of many words. 
And little Minna. . . .there were things 
known to her which he himself did not 
know—matters of fairies and the words 
of songs. He wished that he could hear 
of somebody who would understand her. 
And he had only six months... . 

Then the woman next door told him 
bluntly that he ought not to have the 
child there, and him coughing as he was; 
and he knew that his decision was al- 
ready upon him. 

One whole night he thought. 
he advertised in a city paper: 


Then 


A man with a few months more to live 
would like nice people to adopt his little 
girl, six, blue eyes, curls. References re- 
quired. 

They came in a limousine, as he had 
hoped that they would come. Their 
clothes were as he had hoped. They had 
with them a little girl who cried: “Is 
this my little sister?” On which the 
woman in the smart frock said sharply: 

“Now then, you do as mama tells you 
and keep out of this or we'll leave you 
here and take this darling little girl 
away with us.” 


A TRULY “SHORT” STORY 


Bitt 


By 
ZONA 
GALE 


So Bill looked at this woman and said 
steadily that he had now other plans for 
his little girlk He watched the great 
blue car roll away. “For the land sake!” 
said the woman next door when she 
heard. “You done her out of a fortune. 
You hadn’t the right—a man in your 
health.” And when other cars came, and 
he let them go, this woman told her hus- 
band that Bill ought to be reported to 
the authorities. 

The man and woman who walked into 
Bill’s shop one morning were still 
mourning their own little girl. ~The 
woman was not sad—only sorrowful, 
and the man, who was tender of her, 
was a carpenter. In a blooming of his 
hope and his dread, Bill said to them: 
“You're the ones.” When they asked: 
“How long before we can have her?” 
Bill said: “One day more.” 

That day he spent in the shop, It was 
summer and Minna was playing in the 
yard. He could hear the words of her 
songs. He cooked her supper and while 
she ate, he watched. When he had 
tucked her in her bed, he scood in the 
dark hearing her breathing. “I’m a lit- 
tle girl tonight—kiss me,” she had said, 
but he shook his head. “A big girl, a 
big girl,” he told her. 

When they came for her the next 
morning, he had her ready and her little 
garments were ready, washed and 
mended, and he had mended her doll. 
“Minna’s never been for a visit!” he 
told her buoyantly. And when she ran 
toward him, “A big girl, a big girl,” he 
reminded her. 

He stood and watched the man and 
woman walking down the street with 
Minna between them. They had brought 
her a little blue parasol in case the part- 
ing should be hard. This parasol Minna 
held bobbing above her head, and she 
was so absorbed in looking up at the 
blue silk that she did not remember to 
turn and wave her hand. 


Reprinted from “Yellow Gentians and 
Blue,” by Zona Gale, copyright 1927 by D. 
Appleton & Co., by special arrangement 
with the publishers, 





The String Bean 


By 


Mary Rosperts RINEHART 


Rv ccdd what effect the String Bean's final 
words to the editor had had on himself 
it is rather hard to say. Nothing, on the 
surface, seemed less likely than that he 
would ever be sent for. But after a day 
or two, much pondering over them began 
to have the usual effect on his subcon- 
scious mind. From a purely rhetorical 
effort, induced by anger, the idea grew in 
his mind, fed by his imagination. Visions 
of himself, stalking on request into the 
editorial office, and looking man to man 
at the creature of What, Where, When 
and Why, accompanied him to bed, and 
rose with him in the morning. 

“Come back?” he would say, lifting his 
eyebrows. “Why? You didn’t think much 
of me while I was here.” 

“Well, live and learn,” 
would say. 

“I’ve just had an offer from the New 
York Times. But I'll think it over.” 

He would then depart, closing the door 
politely, and leave the city editor to long, 
sad thoughts. 

But his wound was really a deep one. 
He had had all the usual boy’s pride in 
his first job; in his arrival at independence 
and man’s estate. All the usual boy’s 
fear of failure, covered by a strutting 
complacency of manner. He had sickish 
moments when he saw himself going 
through life, doing things nobody wanted, 
and learning that an imagination may be 
a curse instead of a blessing. 

He told Uncle Henry one night that if 
nothing better turned up soon, he would 
go into the bank. 

“That’s very good of you,” said Uncle 
Henry, dryly. “I appreciate it.” 

Then, suddenly, the String Bean began 
to be liable to mysterious absences. And 
at the same time Uncle Henry missed his 
pet set of Gaboriau from the library. Also 
The Murders in the Rue Morgue. He 
found them in the String Bean’s room, 
and hoped he was abandoning poetry for 
the detective novel, which was at least a 
lucrative and respectable way of earning 
a living. This hope was strengthened by 
the finding of a rough diagram on the 
String Bean’s desk, showing what ap- 
peared to be an alley, a spot on it marked 
by a cross, and a small building with a 
rear exit on said alley. Every detective 
story had a diagram. 

“I wish I knew where Bill goes,” said 
his mother one day. “It isn’t the Dunn 
girl. I know that.” 

“Well, the more he keeps that de- 
bauched rat trap away from the curb, the 
better I’ll be pleased. He doesn’t even 
wash it.” 

“He says it hurts the varnish.” 

“Varnish!” said Uncle Henry. “What 
varnish? It looks like somebody’s tin 
roof, after a cyclone.” 

And then, without warning, the String 
Bean disappeared. Ford and all. One 
moment he was, and the next he was not. 

Mary Anne, going in to pull up the 
shades, found his bed had not been slept 


the city editor 


The Scholastic 


PART II 


Concluding from the Last Issue the Story 
of a Boy, a Murder,—and Imagination 


What Has Happened So Far 


ILL Whitmore had what might be callea 
an epic imagination. Nothing else really 
described it, for it made history—in his 
town, at least. His mother sighed and his 
Uncle Henry swore at its various mani- 
festations—especially at the episode which 
won Bill his nickname, the “String Bean.” 
For tt had been the lights of the head- 
master’s automobile at Bill’s prep school 
that had caught a strange unclad figure, 
singularly long, thin, yellow, and bean-like 
in appearance, streaking along the public 
highway one night—just to win a bet! 
Because the faculty of his college lacked 
imagination, the String Bean left it rather 
hastily after eighteen months, and returned 
home “to think, dream and aspire.’ His 
aspirations led him to take a job on a local 
newspaper, the editor of which did his best 
to curtail Bill’s flights of fancy. Then the 
String Bean got his first big assignment— 
a murder story.. An old Civil War veteran 
had been robbed and killed near a shoe- 
maker’s shop and the String Bean's write- 
up was corking—he thought. It had pathos, 
plenty of sobs, and human interest. But 
there was an Elks’ convention in town and 
when he saw his story the next morning, 
reduced to six lines of cold fact, the String 
Bean quit. 
“And when 
coldly to the unmoved editor, 
because you send for me!” 


I come back,’ he stated 
“it will be 








in, and reported it to Uncle Henry. Uncle 
Henry merely nodded and re-read a note 
in his hand. 

“Nothing has happened to me,” he read, 
“and tell Mother for goodness’ sake not 
to worry. I’m simply following up an 
idea. If I get stuck I'll call on you, and 
I’m banking on you like everything. Bill.” 

Added at the bottom, in pencil and evi- 
dently later, “I overdrew my account to- 
day a hundred dollars. Fix it up, won't 
you? You can have the Ford for it, 
when I come back.” 

Uncle Henry snorted. Investigation 
later revealed that the String Bean had 
taken with him: 

Item: One hundred dollars 

Henry’s bank. 

Item: The Ford car. 
Item: No clothes at all. 

Three weeks went by. Old Mr. Baird 
had been in his grave in the veterans’ 
part of the cemetery for a month. The 
police had settled in their own minds who 
had killed him, and then had gone about 
their other business of chasing bootleggers 
and red-tagging parked automobiles. Be- 
cause the police know a great many things 
which are not of the slightest use to them. 

Thus, they knew old Mr. Baird had 
gone to the cobbler’s to get his shoes, and 
that an assistant there named Carl Schmidt 
had given them to him. They knew he had 
paid for them out of the roll of bills he had 
drawn from the bank, and that Carl had 
seen this money. They knew, as well as 
they knew anything that, as it was closing 
time, the aforesaid Carl had then got his 
hat and followed Mr. Baird out a rear 


Uncle 


from 


door, and had in a near-by alley killed him 
with a paving block. They had the paving 
block. 

But they had not, and probably never 
would have, the slightest proof that Carl 
Schmidt had done the deed. The third de- 
gree and various interesting variations of 
it having failed, Carl Schmidt was released, 
and in a state of indignation vowed to 
revenge himself on the city of his-adoption 
by leaving it. Which he did. 

He had been gone three weeks, and it 
was ten days after the String Bean had 
disappeared, when Uncle Henry received 
a letter at the bank. He read it through 
once, muttered something, and then read 
it again. After a time he rang a bell, and 
his secretary came in. 

“Take this,” he said. “To Mr. Frank 
McBride, Western Union, New York City. 
Reach New York tomorrow one P. M. 
Waldorf. Have you lost your mind?” 

When Uncle Henry left the bank that 
afternoon, he carried with him a look of 
furtiveness and one of those valises which 
banks send out to borrow money and so 
on before the bank examiner comes around. 

“What ho!” said the paying telier to the 
assistant cashier, as the doors closed be- 
hind their president. “Has the old man’s 
bootlegger been in today?” 

It was pure coincidence, of course, but 
the assistant cashier saw Uncle Henry go 
into the railroad station that night, and 
he still had the bag in his hand. 

At two o'clock the next afternoon there 
was a knock at Uncle Henry’s door in the 
Waldorf, and Uncle Henry opened it. Out- 
side stood a disreputable individual who 
said, “Sign, sir,” in a business-like voice, 
and held out a package. 

“Sign?” said Uncle Henry, who as a 
banker was frightfully particular about 
what he signed. “For what?” 

“There’s nothing in it,’ explained the 
disreputable individual. “But sign anyhow. 
It’s the only way they’d let me up. Better 
give me a quarter, too. Can’t be too care- 
ful.” 

Uncle Henry grunted, but he obediently 
signed and handed over a quarter and Mr. 
Frank McBride, alias the String Bean, 
grinned and entered the room. He was not 
as his mother had dreaded, in puris natu- 
ralibus, but in what had once been the ex- 
treme of fashion on Eighth Avenue, New 
York City: short coat, much cut in at 
the waist and belted, tight trousers well 
drawn up and a soft cap. All in a state 
ot extreme disrepair. 

“What the devil’s all this masquerade?” 
Uncle Henry demanded, looking at the 
String Bean’s tie, which was horrible. 

“Did you bring the bag?” 

“T did,” said Uncle Henry with grim- 
ness. “And I met my own cashier as I was 
getting on the train. God only knows 
what’s going on at the bank today.” 

“And a revolver?” 

“No,” said Uncle Henry firmly. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Ona Gale—.1 Study in Kindness 


By Artaur J. GorMAN 


HAD read “Romeo and_ Juliet,” 
{ “Abelard and Heloise,” “Evangel- 
ine,” “The Man Without a Country,” 
“The Ballad of Reading Gaol,” and 
many other tragedies and could boast 
that none of these had brought a tear to 
my cold and callous countenance, when 
along came Zona Gale. I don’t say that 
the written word had never stirred me 
emotionally; I merely state that it took 
this story “Bill” to move me to embar- 
rassed tears—in a street car. It was un- 
comfortable at the time but after- 
wards my “admiration for Zona 
Gale—already more than luke- 
warm—grew ardent. 

If I am ever called upon to 
name the sixty greatest novels of 
all time, some fond favorite of 
the professors is going to be 
shoved out in the cold to make 
a place for Zona Gale’s Birth. 
Every boy, I think, has at some 
time or other had the feeling 
that he would like to be on more 
intimate, chummy, conversational 
terms with his father and has 
looked about in vain for common 
ground. Fathers usually experi- 
ence this longing even more 
poignantly than do their off- 
spring. It is one of the most 
primitive and innate of human 
hungers. Literature has rather 
shamefully neglected it. Zona 
Gale has built an epic around it 
in her novel Birth, published in 
1918. When the critics talk of 
Zona Gale they think of her 
novels, Miss Lulu Bett, Faint 
Perfume and Preface to a Life, 
and perhaps of her stories of 
Friendship Village, but apart 
from these better-known books, 
Miss Gale has produced two 
other outstanding pieces of work which 
even she will probably never equal 
again. She has written a short story 
called “Bill” and she has written a 
novel called Birth. 

Zona Gale was born in Portage, Wis- 
consin, 56 years ago. At the age of six, 
she boasts, the first book she ever wrote 
was printed. She printed it herself in 
pencil, because she had not yet learned 
to write, and bound it in a manila paper 
cover. At 13 she sent her first novel 
away to a publisher and, she says, “it 
almost simultaneously came back.” At 
16, while a freshman at the University 
of Wisconsin, a Milwaukee newspaper 
pud her three dollars for a 3,000-word 
story. When she graduated and had se- 
cured a master’s degree she applied at 
the same newspaper office for a job as 

reporter. She was refused. She 


Creator of “‘Biil.’” 


was back as the editor’s office every 
morning for two weeks, when the editor 
grudgingly permitted her to “cover” a 
flower show, on a space-rate basis. She 
had to dog him for four more weeks be- 
fore she was given a regular position 
on the staff. Later she joined the staff 
of the New York World. She was fair 
and frail and feminine and she presented 
an incongruous sight as she covered 
gruesome murders, dug deep into New 
York’s slums for Sunday “features” and 


ZONA GALE 


Sriends of all who meet her, especially children. 


rubbed shoulders with police and fire 
officials at night fires. 

During these exciting newspaper days 
Zona Gale was aiming at something 
higher. Her first bit of success as a 
fictionist was a $2,000 prize in a short 
story contest conducted by The De- 
lineator in 1911. The “Friendship Vil- 
lage” series then began appearing in 
magazines and were later published in 
book form. They were pleasantly senti- 
mental tales of a neighborly, gossipy 
Wisconsin town, probably Portage, but 
lacked any deep bite into the realities 
of life. 

Between the years 1914 and 1918 
something happened to Zona Gale. As a 
literary artist she grew up over-night. 
The dividing line was the publication of 
Birth in 1918. It was a critical success 
in England, but practically unknown in 


Her gentle, ingratiating manner makes 


this country. America postponed recog- 
nition of Miss Gale until 1920 when she 
wrote Miss Lulu Bett, the story of a 
pitiful Kittle household drudge who was 
a wage slave without any wage. In 
1921 the play of the same name was 
awarded he Pulitzer Prize and brought 
her nation-wide fame. In 1923 came 
Faint Perfume, and in 1926 Preface to 
a Life. The following year Miss Gale 
(now Mrs. William L. Breese) wrote 
a book of very short stories, Yellow 
Gentians and Blue, from which 
“Bill” is selected. Many writers 
have experimented with this 
form of condensation—the short 
story in less than a_ thousand 
words—but no one has achieved 
more conspicuous success with it 
than Miss Gale. Her latest pub- 
lished work is Portage, Wiscon- 
sin and Other Essays. 

Zona Gale lives in Portage to- 
day with her husband, a bank 
president, and her two adopted 
children, both girls, one 16 and 
the other 3. She finds time for 
many civic enterprises, including 
membership in the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Wis- 
consin. She has a gentle, ingrati- 
ating manner that makes friends 
of all who meet her, especially 
children. She is said to have 
bought a bicycle for a boy who 
lived too far away from school 
to get there on time. 

A reflection of her own char- 
acter, her best works immortal- 
ize simple, artless generosity. 
Were one to select the ten most 
lovable characters in fiction, 
Marshall Pitt, protagonist of 
Zona Gale’s Birth, dramatized 
and produced in 1914 as Mister 
Pitt, would have to be included. 

Miss Gale’s literary philosophy is epit- 
omized in this brief extract from her 
essay, “Beauty and the Commonplace” : 

“You see in a grocery a little anaemic 
man with enormous eyes buying for 
someone ten cents’ worth of candy in 
a striped paper bag and giving pains- 
taking care to the selection. This is 
not as dun as it seems, nor is it to be 
sentimentalized. It bears a_ certain 
beauty which you may catch and isolate 
and integrate.” 

She has caught just such beauty in the 
character of Marshall Pitt and in “Bill.” 
Here she has accomplished her purpose 
with such remarkable economy of words 
and with such a sharply effective selec- 
tion of details that the story merits a 
place among the greatest short stories 
of all time. 
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G. K. Chesterton 


T. JOHN ERVINE once said that 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton was sent 
into the world by an all-just God for 
the express purpose of saying, every 
time George Bernard Shaw speaks, 
“On the contrary...” For thirty 
years now Mr. Chesterton, brilliant and 
witty English essayist and poet, has 
been saying “On the contrary” to the 
entire school of modern thought. A 
staunch defender of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, he has made the most of his un- 
usual controversial skill to chase the 
skeptics and cynics from the field of 
debate. 

Born fifty-six years ago, Mr. Ches- 
terton was reared in,a home of political 
and religious liberalism. An_ early 
taste for drawing led to his attending 
art school, but he soon took to writing 
poems and essays and shortly turned 
his ambition to journalism. In 1899 
he was unknown; in 1900 everybody in 
London was asking “who is this G. 
K. C.?” He had risen to fame through 
his spirited opposition to the South 
African War in which England was 
then engaged. Around this time he 
married and entered the Catholic 
Church, which he has vigorously de- 
fended ever since. 

Rumor has it that he used to walk 
about London with a sword-stick and 
a revolver. It is also said that he 
would hire a cab to go six doors down 
the street to an ale-house where he 
would drink and laugh with friends for 
an hour or more and then ride six 
doors further to a newspaper office. 
His famous slouchy figure, much the 
shape of a captive balloon, is a land- 
mark to London sightseers. 

Although his first book was in verse 
it was not until recent years that his 
poetry was esteemed as highly as his 
prose. But some of his religious poems 
are truly beautiful and his gift for non- 
sense verse at times rivals that of Sir 
William Gilbert (of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van fame). His best-known long poem 
is the “Ballad of the White Horse” 
(1913), in several cantos, based on 
English folk material. . But no less 
thrilling is “Lepanto,” reprinted below, 
from the volume entitled Poems, copy- 
right, 1915, by permission of Dodd, 
Mead and Company, publishers. 

“Lepanto” is a superb ballad ringing 
with martial music. It tells the story 
of the great sea battle fought in the 
«Mediterranean in 1571 between the 
Turks and the Christian powers which 


had been organized into a league by 
Pope Pius V, under the command of 
Don John of Austria. The defeat of 
the Turks saved the Christian king- 
doms of Europe. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


(From a drawing by Johan Bull in Forum.) 


Lepanto 


White founts falling in the courts of the 
sun, 

And the Soldan of Byzantium is smiling 
as they run; 

There is laughter like the 
that face of all men feared, 

It stirs the forest darkness, the darkness 
of his beard, 

It curls the blood-red crescent, the crescent 
of his lips, 
For the inmost sea of all 
shaken with his ships. 
They have dared the white republics up 
the capes of Italy, . 

They have dashed the Adriatic round the 
Lion of the Sea, 

And the Pope has cast his arms abroad 
for agony and loss, 

And called the kings of Christendom for 
swords about the Cross. 

The cold queen of England is looking in 
the glass; 

The shadow of the Valois is yawning at 
the Mass; 

From evening isles fantastical! rings faint 
the Spanish gun, 

And the Lord upon the Golden Horn is 
laughing in the sun. 


fountains in 


the earth is 


Dim drums throbbing, in the hills half 
heard, 

Where only on a nameless throne a crown- 
less prince has stirred, 

Where, risen from a doubtful 
half attainted stall, 

The last knight of Europe takes weapons 


from the wall, 


seat and 


The Scholastic 


The last and lingering troubadour to whom 
the bird has sung, 

That once went singing southward when 
all the world was young. 

In that enormous silence, tiny and unafraid, 

Comes up along a winding road the noise of 
the Crusade. 

— gongs groaning as the guns boom 
ar, 

Don John of Austria is going to the war, 

Stiff flags straining in the night-blasts 
cold 

In the gloom black-purple, in the glint old- 
gold, 

Torchlight crimson on the copper kettle- 
drums, 

Then the tuckets, then the trumpets, then 
the cannon, and he comes. 

Don John laughing in the brave beard 
curled, 

Spurning of his stirrups like the thrones 
of all the world, 

Holding his head up for a flag of all the 
free. 

Love-light of Spain—hurrah ! 

Death-light of Africa! 

Don John of Austria 

Is riding to the sea. 


Mahound is in his paradise above the eve- 
ning star, 

(Don John of Austria is going to the war.) 

He moves a mighty turban on the timeless 
houri’s_ knees, 

His turban that is woven of the sunsets 
and the seas. 

He shakes the peacock gardens as he rises 
from his ease, 

And he strides among the tree-tops and is 
taller than the trees, 

And his voice through all the garden is a 
thunder sent to bring 

Black Azrael and Ariel and Ammon on 
the wing. 

Giants and the Genii, 

Multiplex of wing and eye, 

Whose strong obedience broke the sky 

When Solomon was king. 


They rush in red and purple from the red 
clouds of the morn, 

Irom temples where the yellow gods shut 
up their eyes in scorn; 

They rise in green robes roaring from the 
green hells of the sea 

Where fallen skies and evil hues and eye- 
less creatures be; 

On them the sea-valves cluster and the 
grey sea-forests curl, 

Splashed with a splendid sickness, the sick- 
ness of the pearl; 

They swell in sapphire smoke out of the 
blue cracks of the ground,— 

They gather and they wonder and give 
worship to Mahound. 

And he saith, “Break up the mountains 
where the hermit-folk can hide, 

And sift the red and silver sands lest bone 
of saint abide, ; 

And chase the Giaours flying night and 
day, not giving rest, 

For that which was our trouble comes 
again out of the west. 

We have set the seal of Solomon on all 
things under sun, 

Of knowledge and of sorrow and endurance 
of things done, 

But a noise is in the mountains, in the 
mountains, and I know 

The voice that shook our palaces—four 
hundred years ago: (Cont'd on page 9) 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 
A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictures 


Ediled by KATHLEEN ROBERTSON 








With Byrd at the South Pole 


(Paramount) 

S everyone probably knows, Paramount 
+ 4 sent two of its best photographers with 
Admiral Byrd, and the result is shown in 
this picture. If I remember correctly, and 
I often don’t, they took enough film foot- 
age to do something pretty awe-inspiring 
in the way of record-breaking. However, 
here is the best of what they took, and I 
admit to being thrilled and entertained right 
up to the moment Floyd Gibbons started 
his rapid-fire broadcast of just what an 
exciting thing Byrd and Balchen were do- 
ing by flying over the South Pole. But 
with the first sound of Gibbons’ voice, my 
interest waned. I felt that I was suf- 
ficiently intelligent to get out of the pic- 
ture all the needed interest, without Mr. 
Gibbons’ tricky, badly articulated explana- 
tion, full of rosy adjectives though it was. 

Having got my one disappointment out 
of the way, I can now go on to say that 
though in spots it goes slightly Hollywood, 
With Byrd at the South Pole is one of the 
most exciting and interesting pictures I 
have ever seen. For the first time I got an 
accurate idea of just how vast and terrify- 
ing the famous ice barrier is, and of what 
the odds are against men who venture to 
match their wits against nature’s most 
tremendous forces. These is plenty of hu- 
man interest (including dogs and pen- 
guins) in the picture, which may detract 
from its virtue as history but certainly 
makes it very easy to sit through. If 
you've never read what is to me the great- 
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est story of arctic and 

antarctic exploration, Aps- 

ley Cherry-Garrard’s The Worst Journey 
in the World, it might interest you to 
contrast the comparatively easy time of 
the modern explorer with the tragic ex- 


perience of Scott and his companions. 
One man who never forgets that fact is 
Admiral Byrd, who always mentions it in 
his modest little speeches. 


Old English 

(Warner Brothers. Directed by Alfred Green) 

George Arliss again. And when you 
have said that you have said enough—that 
is, for those wise in the ways of beautiful 
acting. In this picture, his exquisite, subtle 
characterization of a dominating, dying old 
man, shows Mr. Arliss in such work as not 
another actor on the screen can _ touch. 
Strangely, in spite of his dying, the end is 
a happy one, because it is so obviously the 
end he wanted. Old English is a filming 
of the play by John Galsworthy. 


Lincoln 
(United Artists. Directed by D. W. Griffith) 
This is the legendary, not the historical 
Lincoln. For purposes of a moving picture, 
it is probably the better aspect to take, 
especially with a strong, humorous interpre- 


- 


Recommended 


ROMANCE (Metro Goldwyn Mayer) 
Beautifully costumed and photographed 
picture of an old-fashioned story. Greta 
Garbo looks lovely and her acting is 
first-rate. 


HELL’S ANGELS (Caddo) 
That four million dollar picture you've 
heard so much about. The air photog- 
raphy is superb, but where they spent 
the rest of the money is hard to. 
imagine. ~The acting is. terrible but 
you'll want to see the work in the air. 

RAFFLES (United Artists) 
Ronald Colman as the suave, man-of-the- 
world crook is finally caught by Scot- 
land Yard. Very deft picturization of 
an ancient theme. 

THE SOCIAL LION (Paramount) 
Jack Oakie’s best vehicle to date. 
lent comedy. 


Excel- 











tation of the title role by Walter Huston, 
one of our distinctly better character actors. 
Until toward the end, the picture is truly 
moving. Lincoln’s dramatic death has been 
cheapened out of all character with the rest 
of a good picture. However, it is ex- 
tremely well worth seeing. 

*x* * * 


And if you haven’t seen Journey’s End 
and All Quiet on the Western Front, you 
are hereby disowned. 


A “Killer Whale” 
poking his huge 
pointed snout up 
through the ice- 
bound backyard 
of Little America 
where the 
Byrd Expedi- 
tion spent 
many hasard- 


ous mouths. 


Two of the ‘“‘Huskies’’ and His 
Imperial Majesty, Mr. Penguin. 


THE 
COMMANDER, 
RICHARD 
E. BYRD 





The Scholastic 


The Anatomy of Machinery 


[No. [in a Series of Articles on ‘‘Men and Machines’’] 


By Stuart CHASE 


Author of “Your Money’s Worth,’ “Prosperity—Fact or Myth,” etc. 


(Text and illustrations from “Men and 
Machines,’ by Stuart Chase, copyright 
1929, by special arrangement with The 
Macmillan Company, publishers.) 


RECISELY what is a machine? 

How does it differ from a tool? 
What are its laws? How many machines 
are there? How often do we encounter 
them directly and indirectly? How did 
the Machine Age start ; why did it start; 
what are its main lines of development 
since James Watt? What does mass pro- 
duction really mean? Is anybody con- 
trolling the process or is it running wild 
in an orbit of its own? Is its destructive 
power in warfare as catastrophic as the 
Jeremiahs believe? Is it really making 
a new slave in the factory worker; and 
if so, is he a lowlier being than the 
galley slave of Greece? How many of 
these alleged robots is it making? 

No complete answer to any of these 
questions is readily available. But I 
believe it possible to make a beginning 
toward a better understanding of the 
machine, by telling what it is, what it 
does, and enumerating one by one all 


the major effects of its activity 
which can be isolated. 


The learned professors have 
been at considerable pains in their 
attempts to make a distinction be- 
tween tools and implements on 
the one hand, and machinery on 
the other. Nor have they ar- 
rived much of anywhere. The 
one is continually shading into the 
other. Here is an ordinary 
shovel used by a day laborer in 
a ditch; here is the same shovel 
with a somewhat thicker handle, 
containing a pneumatic attach- 
ment which is said to improve its 
digging power; here is a very 
much larger shovel with curved 
ends and steel teeth, hitched to an 
arm that is hitched to a steam 
engine, which can gobble up a 
cartload of dirt at one mouthful. 
Where does the tool stop and the 
machine begin? The employment 
of non-human power, steam, oil, 
gas, has been defined as the dif- 
ference. Well and good. Then 
everything worked by human 
hands and legs is a tool only, and 
bicycles, typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, sewing machines, foot 
lathes, clocks, hand-pumps, are 
not machines. Which is absurd. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica 
defines a machine as “any device 
or apparatus for the application 
or modification of force to a spe- 


cific purpose.” I would go even farther 
and define it as any non-living contriv- 
ance to extend or modify the power 
of the body, or to refine the perception 
of the senses. Its commonest function 
is to transform random energy into dis- 
ciplined energy. It thus includes tools 
of all kinds, and mechanisms for more 
careful recording and measurement— 
the transit, for instance, or the tele- 
phone receiver. 

The total man and animal power of 
North America and Western Europe 
probably does not exceed the equivalent 
of sixty million horsepower, while the 
total horsepower capable of generation 
in the engines of the two continents is 
well over a billion. We have stepped 
up power at least fifteen-fold in the last 
century. 

In any given power mechanism, there 
are, as a rule, three major parts. The 
engine, called by engineers the “prime 
mover,” which delivers power to a 
shaft; the end tool which does the re- 
quired work—pounding, digging, cut- 
ting, weaving, pumping, traction wheel 


A drawing by W. T. Murch, symbolizing the helpless- 
ness of man in the face of natural energy and the 


he has i 





turning ; and the devices which yoke the 
shaft to the tool—the belts, gears and 
levers. Thus in an automobile we have 
(1) the engine and crank shaft, (2) the 
transmission mechanism, and (3) the 
tool, in this case the rear wheels. What 
the Power Age has done is enormously 
to increase the effectiveness of prime 
movers, which before its coming were 
limited to windmills and primitive water 
wheels. 

An engine is a mechanism for con- 
verting raw natural energy—the heat of 
coal or wood or oil, the burning of cer- 
tain chemical combinations, the force of 
the wind, of the tides, of falling water 
—into the motion of a bar which swings 
to and fro, or goes round and round. 
The basic engines may be listed as fol- 


lows: HEAT ENGINES 


Steam and vapour 
Suction steam engine. Sucks and blows 
only. No moving parts. Not widely used. 
Atmospheric engine. Uses steam to cre- 
ate vacuum in cylinder, but not to push the 
piston. Extinct. 
True steam engine. Reciprocating type. 
Invented by Watt. Steam pushes piston. 

Steam turbine. No cylinder or 
piston. Steam pushes against blades 
and revolves whole mechanism. (Gas 
turbines also being experimented 
with. 

Mercury vapour engine. Built on 
same principle as steam engine but 
uses mercury vapour instead of wa- 
ter vapour. (Mercury vapour tur- 
bines may have a great future.) 

Hot air engine. Uses hot air in- 
stead of steam. Extinct save as toy. 

Cold air engine. Creates tem- 
perature differences at lower level, 
but on same principle. Extinct. 

Liquid air engine. Still lower 
temperature. Extinct. 

Internal Combustion 

Gas or gasoline engine. No boil- 
er. “Fire in cylinder.” Spark ex- 
plodes fuel oil by heat of compres- 
sion. No spark. Widely used. 

Gun-powder engine. Invented by 
Huygens, 1673. Piston pushed by 
gun-powder charge. Toy only. 

The gun as an engine. A sort of 
“one-stroke internal combustion en- 
gine, which throws away its piston 
at each stroke.” (“Big Bertha” used 
to throw her piston about 60 miles.) 
Other heat 

Rocket engine. Works on “kick- 
back” principle. Long used in fire- 
works. (May have a future.) 

NON-HEAT ENGINES 

Windmill. Not widely used in- 
dustrially. 

Rotor engine. 
wind engine. 


Special form of 
Experimental stage. 

Water wheel. Old wheel has 
given place to modern turbine. 
Widely used, particularly for oper- 
ating dynamos. 

Hydraulic ram. Uses energy of 
falling water in cylinder rather than 
turbine form. Not in great demand. 
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All engines listed above, with the ex- 
ception of the suction and the rocket 
types, deliver energy to a bar. When 
the bar works back and forth, the en- 
gine is known as reciprocating; and 
when it turns round and round, it is 
called a turbine, or rotary engine. An 
automobile has a reciprocating engine 
and so has a locomotive. Turbines pro- 
duce rotary motion by themselves re- 
volving. A windmill is a sort of turbine; 
the wind acts on a set of sails, or 
curved blades, and blows the mechanism 
around. With a different shape of blade, 
and a wind of rushing water, we have 
a water turbine. (The hydraulic tur- 
bines at Niagara Falls do the work of 
1,633,000 men.) 

Of all heat engines, the Diesel is most 
efficient, in that it can turn the most 
heat into work. It is still, however, ap- 
preciably short of perfection, as the fol- 
lowing ratios show: Diesel engine—33 
per cent efficient ; steam turbine—28 per 
cent; average stationary steam engine— 
17 per cent; good locomotive—5 per 
cent. The other 95 per cent goes to 
warm up the country-side. 

Some engines have served their turn 
and passed to honorable burial. Others 
have never gone beyond the toy or 
physical laboratory stage. Others, like 
the rotor, and mercury vapor turbine, 
look promising but have yet to prove 
their final value. This leaves us with 
just five great prime movefs which have 
made, or are making, the Power Age: 
(1) The reciprocating steam engine; 
(2) The steam turbine; (3) The water 
turbine; (4) The gasoline engine; (5) 
The Diesel engine. 

In addition to the engines listed, there 
is a further enormously important class 
that might be termed secondary movers, 
of which the electric motor is the out- 
standing example. A motor generates 
no power, it simply takes electric cur- 
rent which a prime mover has generated 
through a dynamo—perhaps a thousand 
miles away—and turns it into work. Its 
great virtue is its mobility; it can be set 
up anywhere, provided a wire leads back 
to the dynamo which the prime mover is 
turning. Before long we may be able to 
dispense with the wire, and send cur- 
rent economically by radio beam energy. 
Motors are used increasingly to run fac- 
tory machines, thus cutting down noise, 
smoke, a tangle of belts, mechanical 
complexities, and usually expense. 

One final thought detains us, before 
we leave the anatomy of engines and 
machines. It is probable that the Power 
Age would never have come to us, even 
as it never came to Egypt or to Greece, 
had we not adopted, some hundreds of 
years ago, Arabic numerals. The decimal 
system with its zero enormously simpli- 
fied calculations. (Try to multiply 
CCCXLVIII by MDCXIX.) It is ut- 
terly impossible to make a vacuum tube 
by trial and error handicraft. A sky- 
scraper is a towering mass of calcula- 


tions, worked out on paper before one 
stone is laid upon another. Inthe man- 
ufacture of an automobile there are 
40,000 separate measurements to be 
taken in constructing the original model. 
When speculation as to the behaviour 
of natural forces moved out of the arm- 
chair and into the laboratory, notebook 
in hand, modern science began. 
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(Concluded from page 6) 

It is he that saith not ‘Kismet’; it is he 
that knows not Fate; 

It is Richard, it is Raymond, it is Godfrey 
at the gate! 

It is he whose loss is laughter when he 
counts the wager worth, 

Put down your feet upon him, that our 
peace be on the earth.” 

For he heard drums groaning and he heard 
guns jar, 

(Don John of Austria is going to the war.) 

Sudden and still—hurrah! 

Bolt from Iberia! 

Don John of Austria 

Is gone by Alcalar. 


St. Michael’s on his Mountain in the sea- 
roads of the north 

(Don John of Austria is girt and going 
forth.) 

Where the grey seas glitter and the sharp 
tides shift 

And the sea-folk labour and the red sails 
lift. 

He shakes his lance of iron and he claps 
his wings of stone; 
The noise is gone through 
the noise is gone alone; 
The North is full of tangled things and 
texts and aching eyes, 

And dead is all the innocence of anger and 
surprise, 

And Christian killeth Christian in a nar- 
row dusty room, 

And Christian dreadeth Christ that hath 
a newer face of doom, 

And Christian hateth Mary that God kissed 
in Galilee, 

But Don John of Austria is riding to the 
sea. 

Don John calling through the blast and the 
eclipse 

Crying with the trumpet, with the trumpet 
of his lips, 

Trumpet that sayeth ha! 

Domino Gloria! 

Don John of Austria 

Is shouting to the ships. 


Normandy ; 


King Philip’s in his closet with the Fleece 
about his neck 

(Don John of Austria is armed unon the 
deck.) 

The walls are hung with velvet that is 
black and soft as sin, 

And little dwarfs creep out of it and little 
dwarfs creep in. 

He helds a crystal phial that has colours 
like the moon, 

He touches, and it tingles, and he trembles 
very soon, 

And his face is as a fungus cf a leprous 
white and grey’ 

Like plants in the high houses that are 
shuttered from the day. 

And death is in the phial and the’end of 
noble work,’ 


Y 

But Don John of Austria has fired upon 
the Turk. 

Don John's hunting, and his hounds have 
bayed— 

Booms away past Italy the rumour of his 
raid, 

Gun upon gun, ha! ha! 

Gun upon gun, hurrah! 

Don John of Austria 

Has loosed the cannonade. 


The Pope was in his chapel before day or 
battle broke, 

(Don John of Austria is hidden in the 
smoke. ) 

The hidden room in man’s house where 
God sits all the year, ‘ 

The secret window whence the world looks 
small and very dear. 

He sees as in a mirror on the monstrous 
twilight sea : 

The crescent of his cruel ships whose name 
is mystery ; 

They fling great shadows foe-wards, mak- 
ing Cross and Castle dark, 

They veil the plumed lions on the galleys 
of St. Mark; 

And above the ships are palaces of brown, 
black-bearded chiefs, 

And below the ships are prisons, where 
with multitudinous griefs, 

Christian captive sick and sunless, all a 
labouring race repines 

Like a race in sunken cities, like a nation 
in the mines. 

They are lost like slaves that sweat, and 
in the skies of morning hung 

The stair-ways of the tallest gods when 
tyranny was young. 

They are countless, voiceless, hopeless as 
those fallen or fleeing on 

Before the high kings’ horses in the granite 
of Babylon. 

And many a one grows witless in his quiet 
room in hell 

Where a yellow face looks inward through 
the lattice of his cell, 

And he finds his God forgotten, and he 
seeks no more a sign— 

(But Don John of Austria has burst the 
battle-line !) 

Don John pounding from the slaughter- 
painted poop, 

Purpling all the ocean like a bloody pirate’s 
sloop. 

Scarlet running over on the silvers and 
the golds, 

Breaking of the hatches up and _ bursting 
of the holds, 

Thronging of the thousands up that labour 
under sea 

White for bliss and blind for 
stunned for liberty. 

Vivat Hispania! 

Domino Gloria! 

Don John of Austria 

Has set his people free! 


sun and 


Cervantes on his galley sets the sword back 
in the sheath ‘ 

(Don John of Austria rides homeward 
with a wreath.) 

And he sees across a weary land a strag- 
gling road in Spain, 

Up which a lean and foolish knight for 
ever rides in vain, 

And he smiles, but not as Sultans smilc, 
and settles back the blade. . 

(But Don John of Austria rides home 
from the Crusade.) 
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As Ithers See Us 


Dear Editor: 

My best friend is mad at me because 
she says that I am always criticising her. 
I always say frankly what I think because 
I think it is better to be honest than to 
flatter, don’t you? 

G. M. 


Do you mention it to your friend when 
she has on a becoming dress? Do you 
tell her how clever she is when she writes 
a good theme or solves a problem which 
has stumped you? Are you as frank in 
admiring as in criticizing? Not all praise 
is flattery. Make a rule of preceding a 
criticism with a pleasant remark and fol- 
lowing it with another pleasant one. If 
you want to be popular, replace the criti- 
cism with an honest compliment. Most 
people already know their shortcomings 
and don’t enjoy being reminded of them. 


I Want to be a Surgeon! 


Dear Editor: 

I am a senior in a New York City high 
school, and am looking forward to be- 
coming a surgical doctor. I heard that you 
offer vocational advice, and-I will be very 
grateful if you will tell me how to get 
into medical school and give me any other 
suggestions, Are the New York schools 
overcrowded ? 

M. B. 


Congratulations on your ambition! But 
be very sure. You will need all your per- 
sistence to overcorre many hardships. 
Medicine is certainly the most difficult of 
the major professions, requiring a longer 
course of training and a concentration that 
will allow you little time for anything 
else in the next few years. Money, of 
course, is important and your tuition and 
fees will cost from three to four hundred 
dollars a year at any first-class medical 
school. Surgery is taught in the general 
medical course, that is, sufficient surgery 
for minor operations. To become a first- 
class surgical specialist, however, you will 
have to continue with graduate work after 
your regular medical course. Surgery is 
a profession that requires great delicacy 
and skill of the hands as well as unshake- 
able nerves and presence of mind. 

There are three Class A medical col- 
leges in New York: College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons at Columbia: Cornell 
University Medical College; and the Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College of New 
York University. Cornell requires a col- 
lege degree for entrance; the other two 
reauire at least two years of college work, 
but prefer a college graduate. You can 
secure a combined seven-year course at 
either Columbia or New York University. 
Of course you also have to serve a year’s 
interneship at a hospital when you get out. 
In your college course you will be spe- 
cializing in what are called pre-medical 
subjects, that is chemistry, physics and 
biology, and from your second year on 
you will be taking work mostly in these 
sciences. In your fourth year of a com- 
bined course you will go into the strictly 
medical subjects such as anatomy and 
physiology. 

Do not worry about overcrowding. You 
will have to pass stiff entrance examina- 
tions, but all good medical schools are 
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overcrowded these days. Outside of New 
York, the schools that have the highest 
reputation in the East are Harvard, Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. There are schools of lower 
standards, but if you are going into it at 
all, do not consider a medical college that 
does not have a Class A ratine. 

There is a tendency for young men to- 
day to specialize and stay in the large 
cities near the best hospital and laboratory 
facilities. As a consequence the good gen- 
eral practitioners in the small. town and 
country districts have almost vanished and 
there is a demand for good men outside 
of the larger cities. Keep this in mind 
in planning where to practice. 


Those Taxi Drivers 


Dear Editor: 
Should I tip a taxi man and how much? 


It is a universal custom. ‘The general 
rule for ail tipping is 10%. For a fifty 
cent fare or less, tip five cents. From fifty 
cents to a dollar, tip ten cents. If the 
chauffeur is grumpy at getting no more, pay 
no attention to him and do not answer his 
fresh remarks. You have done your part 
and can’t help it if he has bad manners. 


Mrs. President 


Dear Editor: 

In The Scholastic, issue of May 10, 193u, 
I noticed that Belva Lockwood was men- 
tioned as the only woman ever nominated 
for President of the United States. As I 
was interested, I looked in several reference 
books and found that a woman. never ran 
for the office of President. I would be very 
grateful if you would tell me where you 
got your information. 

LF: 


The reference books were mistaken. Mrs. 
Belva Ann Lockwood ran for the Presi- 
dency in 1884, long before the days of 
woman suffrage, and was the only woman 
ever to do so. She was born at Royalton, 
N. Y., in 1830 and died at Washington, 
D. C., in 1917. A widow at 24, supporting 
her child by teaching school, she was 
roused to the helplessness of women’s posi- 
tion by the fact that men teachers doing 
the same work were being paid twice as 
much as women. She went to Genessee 
College, when higher education for women 
was a joke, did relief work during the 
Civil War, graduated from the National 
University Law School, and was admitted 
to the bar of the District of Columbia. In 
1879 she secured the passage of a bill by 
Congress to admit women to practice before 
the Supreme Court, and was herself the 
first woman admitted under it. She had a 
successful professional career, but devoted 
most of her time to suffrage, temperance, 
and peace activities. In 1884, (and again 
in 1888) she was nominated for President 
at Des Moines, Iowa, by the Equal Rights 
Party, a small and insignificant group of 
both sexes working for suffrage and other 
reforms. It was the year of the Blaine- 
Cleveland fight, and of course she received 
few votes, but she ran. In later years she 
was very active in civic and peace work 
as a lecturer and delegate to European 
conventions. You can find sketches of her 
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in the New International, Americana and 
other encyclopedias, in Who's Who_ for 
W omen, 1917, in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 
American Biography, and in numerous 
books about famous women. 


That Embarrassing Moment 


Dear Editor: 

What is the correct form of introduc- 
tion? I get all mixed up when I try to in- 
troduce people and forget their names. 

R. M. A. 


A man should be presented to a woman; 
as, “Mrs. Brown, may I present Mr. 
Jones?” The younger person should be 
presented to the older; as, “Mr. Carhart, 
may I introduce Bob Smith, of: Boston?” 
When the two rules conflict, use your dis- 
cretion. You would probably not present 
your grandfather to the girl visiting next 
door, but the other way round; as, “Grand- 
father, I want you to meet Vera Conway 
who is visiting her aunt.” It is often well 
to add some explanatory phrase, so: that 
each. will know who the other is and be 
able to start conversation on some subject 
besides the heat. The advantage of having 
a few formal phrases to use is that it pre- 
vents your becoming tongue-tied or for- 
getting the names as you try to speak 
them. A curious swirl of embarrassment 
frequently attends the meeting of two 
strangers and involves the one bringing 
them together. You can best avoid this 
by holding in mind that after all you are 
simply reading the two tags, as it were, 
that designate the species of the animals. 
In introducing young people more infor- 
mality can be shown; as, “Ralph, have 
you met Carl Roberts, Art Jeffer’s cousin?” 
If you have occasion to introduce a very 
young child to an older person keep the 
note of patronage out of your voice. The 
important point, after all, is to speak the 
two names so clearly that each knows im- 
mediately how to address the other. 


Educating Father 


Dear Editor: 

My history teacher tells us to discuss 
current events at home for dinner table 
conversation. That idea doesn’t work in 
my family. When I introduce the subject 
of Russia, father says that Bolshevism is 
a contagious disease, and when I comment 
that it is an interesting economic theory 
which should be observed impersonally, hz 
thunders, “You are impertinent, young 
man!” Is there any way I can make him 
see that there are two-sides to every ques- 


tion? 
M. R. C. 

When your kid brother tells you that 
the reason you are a rotten golfer is be- 
cause you don’t know how to grip the 
handle of the putter do you reply, “Thank 
you, little man, for showing me where I am 
wrong?” You do not. You probably ad- 
vise him to teach his grandmother to suck 
eggs. The young should never try to in- 
struct an older generation—it’s no use. li 
you can learn anything from your father 
(and that possibility is worth investiga- 
tion), listen and ask intelligent questions, 
but never, never, never try to make him 
your pupil, for he will think you are try- 
ing to show off (of course you are not), 
and will put you in your place. 
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HE diagram above concerns only the 

American national Government, which 
must be distinguished from the Amer- 
ican federal system. The latter refers 
to the relation between states and na- 
tion, while the former deals only with the 
Government at Washington and its field 
agencies. No attempt is made in this chart 
to show the organization of the state and 
local governments or their relation to the 
Federal Government. 

The United States employs the presi- 
dential, as distinguished from the cabinet, 
system of government. Generally speak- 
ing, the republics of the western hemis- 
phere have imitated the United States and 
have established the presidential type, while 
European countries in the main have adopt- 
ed the English cabinet system. Although 
lacking a president, England is none the 
less a republic, (since the essence of that 
word concerns primarily the responsibility 
of persons in power to the entire citizenry). 

A presidential type of government re- 
quires a written constitution, setting forth 
the powers, limitations, and structure of 
the various branches. In the United States 
the Constitution prescribes only the major 
branches and lays down general principles 
for their conduct. Today we have a highly 
complicated government with many devel- 
opments never dreamed of by the fathers. 
The solid black lines connecting certain 
parts of the chart indicate that these 
branches and their functions are specifical- 
ly prescribed in the Constitution. The dash 
lines, on the contrary, indicate branches 
that have been established later and are not 
mentioned in the Constitution. In general 


it may be said that the President appoints 
the personnel of all federal agencies and 
that he supervises, at least in theory, their 
operations. But the Congress ultimately 
lays down the form and functions of all 
executive and even minor judicial branches, 
and may, if it wishes, modify or abolish 
them, or create new ones. 

Basically, all governments may be di- 
vided into two branches, the legislative and 
executive, that is, the policy-determining 
and_ policy-enforcing agencies, but the 
United States Government has been arti- 
ficially separated into three branches, the 
judiciary having been deliberately elevated 
to an independent position in order to pro- 
tect the people against encroachments by 
the President and Congress. (It does not 
follow that a separate judiciary necessarily 
accompanies a written constitution, since 
the legislature in Chile, France, Italy and 
Switzerland finally interprets the basic 
law.) The important functions of the Fed- 
eral Courts here, apart from determining 
the constitutionality .of laws, and settling 
legal differences between private litigants 
in appellate cases, is to exercise jurisdic- 
tion in disputes between two branches of 
the Government, or between two states, or 
between states and the national Govern- 
ment. 

The function of Congress is to decide 
governmental policy, that is, to decide 
what to do, then to secure the money with 
which to do it, then to apportion and ap- 
propriate these revenues. Every penny of 
the nearly four billion dollars spent an- 
nually by the Government is appropriated 
by formal act of Congress. 


The function of the President, as an 
officer, is to carry out, in an efficient non- 
partisan manner, the commands of Con- 
gress. With the aid of his half milion 
trained workers, he often elaborates the 
general laws by supplying the supplemen- 
tary details which only expert technicians 
can frame. The function of the President, 
as a leader, is to represent the views of his 
party through the medium of Congressional 
messages, radio speeches, newspapers, and 
appointment of policy-determining officials 
and judges. In this latter capacity he is 
the most important legislative agent the 
Government employs, and the most power- 
ful official regularly selected by any of the 
major nations. 

It is impossible to outline in this chart 
the detailed structure of the various 
branches of the Government. For a fuller 
understanding of their organization, per- 
sonnel, function, and interrelations, the fol- 
lowing references are listed: 

The Constitution. 

The Federalist. 

The Congressional Directory. 
The United States Daily. 


Beard C. A., American Government and Politics, 
and The Supre me Court and the Constitution. 

Bryce, J., The American Commonwealth. 

Farrand, M., The Framing of the Constitution. 

Mathews, J. M., American® Foreign Relations 
Conduct and Policies. 

Munro, W. B., The Government of the United 
States, and The Governments of Europe. 
Ogg, F. A., and Ray, P. O., Introduction to 

American Government. 
Rogers, L., The American Senate. 

Sait, E. M., American Parties and Elections. 
Schuyler, R. L., The Constitution of the United 
States. 
Stanwood, E., of 


History the Presidency. 
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Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of The Scholastic, will review monthly in this department the 
best new books for young people and in every other issue will answer_questions on books and 


reading. 


Running a Bookshop 

L. B. tells me that she intends some 

e day to run a bookshop, and asks if 
she can read anything about such a busi- 
ness while she is yet at school. I wonder 
if this girl has been reading Christopher 
Morley’s The Haunted Bookshop and Par- 
nassus on Wheels? (Doubleday, Doran). 
The effect of the first of these delicious 
works is to make you feel that life will 
not be complete without a bookshop of your 
own: the second urges you to give up in- 
door life and live on a book-wagon. It 
brought book-wagons into being, by the 
way, and they are now sent out by public 
libraries and booksellers in many parts of 
the country; tell me if one has come your 
way. For a girl still in school, business 
manuals on shop management are not yet 
desired: the best for her is Madge Jenison’s 
Sunwise Turn (Dutton), the story of a real 
bookshop, delightfully told and full of the 
little details that big books often leave out. 


New Reference Books 


[HE library in M. F.’s school is always 
on the lookout for new books of ref- 
erence to supplement its collection, and asks 
what volumes I would choose from those 
of the opening season. No doubt you have 
often wondered what was the “right name” 
of some author whose pen-name alone you 
knew; perhaps you may have wondered 
why people use pseudonyms so much, any 
way, for if it is glory you are after, why 
not stand out in your own personality and 
take it? This and many other matters 
of the sort may be found in Annie Russell 
Marble’s Pen Names and Personalities 
(Appleton), a large and well-arranged vol- 
ume in which you can find who “Elizabeth” 
is, and the family names of “George Sand,” 
“Carmen Sylva,” and hundreds of others, 
discussions of unusual cases like that of 
“Fiona Macleod,” who was, so to speak, 
one side of the personality of William 
Sharp, a fact not discovered till after his 
death—and chapters in which you learn 
how many of your favorite writers for 
young people have had at least one pen- 
name and often more than one. I’m in 
this book for a 


Poetry, a critical anthology edited by 
Louis Untermeyer (Harcourt) is the 
fourth version of this valuable work; 
each time it has grown larger through 
necessary additions until it is now a fine 
fat book, with more for the money in 
the way of good literature than one is 
likely to find between covers. This should 
be in every school: 730 poems are given, 
arranged by authors, for each of whom 
there is a critical introductory sketch with 
just enough biography to give one an idea 
of who he was in private life, so to speak. 
Speaking of poems and of schools, there 
is an article on poetry-writing in high 
schools in this year’s volume of “Copy” 
(Appleton) which alone should put it in 
high school collections: it refers to the 
Scholastic competitions and quotes freely 
from high school verse, so your school 
might be in it, perhaps. This “Copy” ap- 
pears every year: it is a collection of writ- 
ings by students at Columbia University 
who are working toward being professional 
writers, and its average of merit is excel- 
lent. 

“When I Was A Harvester,” by Robert 
L. Yates (Macmillan), is not a book of 
reference, but it is so well fitted for a 
high school collection that I must put it 


.in. The author spent a summer as a mem- 


ber of a wheat-harvesting gang in the 


, Canadian Northwest; he is a real boy, as 


his photograph shows, but the book is valu- 
able not because the boy is young but be- 
cause he has sought the spirit of adventure 
in scenes nearer home than those through 
which Richard Halliburton pursues it, and 
because he writes of his rough life simply, 
directly and often forcefully. Libraries 
being always interested in historical fiction 
for young people, here are two besides 
those mentioned in the last issue: The 
Terror by M. J. Reynolds (Macmillan) 
is a romance of the French Revolution in 
which a young girl fleeing from her chateau 
makes her way at length to Paris, where 
she becomes assistant to Madame Tussaud 
(as she was later known), founder of the 
famous wax-work show to which every 
first visitor to London goes as regularly 


Letters should be addressed to her at’ 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


as he goes to Westminster Abbey. Frec- 
dom’s Daughter, by Gertrude Crownfield 
(Dutton) is a story of our own Revolu- 
tion; the heroine is a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, but being a “fighting 
Quaker” has her own troubles in the war 
and with her associates. The surround- 
ings in and around Philadelphia are care- 
fully described, and it is accurate enough 
in its details to make good reading in con- 
nection with this part of our history. There 
will be a fine holiday editioi of Mary 
Johnson’s To Have and to Hold, to cele- 
brate its continuous popularity since 1900. 
It made a great sensation then, this thrill- 
ing tale of romantic adventure in the 
Jamestown colony in 1621, and it has never 
quite lost its hold on popular favor, for 
young people as well as for older ones. I 
am glad that it is now to have a new dress 
with colored pictures by Frank Schoonover 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


Aircraft 

B. asks me which is the best book 
¢ about model airplanes. Well, a 
standard book on the subject, Merrill Ham- 
burg’s Beginning to Fly (Houghton 
Mifflin) has just been issued in a new, 
enlarged and revised edition. The chief 
feature to my mind is that it has been 
brought completely up to date, for aviation 
even in miniature goes so fast as to put 
books quickly behind the times. Stokes 
has published Struggle, the life and ex- 
ploits of Commander Richard E. Byrd, 

which is bound to interest this boy. 


Working Girls 
P. asks for a story about a girl who 
e has to go to work; she likes the 
stories about nurses that I recommended, 
and likes in general stories about girls who 
earn their own living. Linnet on the 
Threshold, by Margaret Thomsen Ray- 
mond (Longmans) is*an unusually prac- 
tical and truthful story about a girl who 
has to leave school at fifteen and go to 
work at anything she can get. Her diffi- 
culties are those of many girls in like con- 
dition and the story is told with humor 
and a sympathetic spirit. Betty Bradford, 
Engineer, by Mary 





moment, not be- 
cause I ever used 
a pseudonym, but 
because I chanced 
to put the author 
on the track of a 
name that the pub- 
lic had no idea was 
one of the pen- 
names of Frank 
Stockton, who used 
it years ago in our 
own St. Nicholas. 
Altogether it will 
come in handy, and 
come in often, in 
your library. The 
new edition of 


on request. 





reading contest for all high school students. 
$3 worth of books, with five honorable mentions, and they go to the students 
who read the best lists from the standpoint of literary quality and variety. 
books read voluntarily between September 1 and May 1 are acceptable. 
Reading Contest for 1930-31 is now open. 
of the authors, titles, and write a ten-word review of each book you read. No 
bookmarks will be distributed this year, but complete details may be obtained 
If you intend to compete (and why not? you'll read a lot anyway), 
write to The Scholastic Reading Contest Editor, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The “What I Am Reading” Contest 


R two years The Scholastic has conducted with gratifying success a book- 


The prizes are $10, $5, and 


All you have to do is to keep a list 


Montague Davis 
(Macmillan) engi- 
neers people in- 
stead of machinery, 
largely to bring 
about what _ she 
thinks should take 
place. She comes 
from a Boston 
boarding-school 
(there’s a_ lovely 
chapter on a Bos- 
ton Christmas) to 
a California camp, 
where there is a 
blood-curdling epi- 
sode with a snake. 
In both places she 
keeps her head. 


Only 
The 








Modern American 
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The defensive 
guard andend 
have fairly 
well blocked 
their oppon- 
ents, 


wd 


now Your Stuf, but 


a 


By G. Herspert McCracken 


but the tackle 
has been drawn 
too far out of 
position to be 
sure of his man 
in this scrim- 
mage. 


ever Say 


Head Football Coach, Lafayette College and Vice-President Scholastic Publishing Company 


OR ten years I have been watching 

high-school football players in that 
extremely interesting and important 
stage of their athletic careers when they 
first come to college and try out for the 
varsity team. I have seen some pre- 
ceded by brilliant reputations which they 
made even more brilliant later in col- 
lege; I have also seen some with bril- 
liant reputations fail completely to meet 
the demands of college football. And I 
have seen many who came unannounced 
and unheralded find themselves in the 
college atmosphere and develop not only 
into great football players but highly 
worthwhile men. 

On the Lafayette varsity squad with 
which we are opening the new season, 
the squad which I asked to report be- 
fore college classes opened, there were 
thirty-seven men. Of these, twenty-five 
had come to college one, two, or three 
years before as totally unknown fresh- 
men. The twenty-five represented less 
than ten per cent of the original groups 
reporting over the past three years and 
they have worked their way up to var- 
sity ratings in most cases not because 
of inherent brilliance but because they 
have had the will power and the stam- 
ina to give the best they had always. 

I should say that there are thousands 
of potential college players lost each 
year in the move from high school to 
college mainly because of a lack of cour- 
age and confidence on the part of the 
individual in his own ability. Perhaps 
he gives up too soon because there are 
too many players out for the squad. 
Perhaps he becomes discouraged be- 
cause he has not been given special 
recognition by the coach during the first 
week. Perhaps he has not been given 
the chance he really deserves because, 
as is true in many places, the coach 
limits the number who may try out for 
the varsity. Or perhaps the team’s 
reputation in his particular college is 
so imposing that he does not even re- 
port because he thinks he has no chance. 


A great football player, or even a 
good one, must meet difficulty and laugh 
it off. My suggestion to you, if you 
wish to play football or have any idea 
that you can play football, is to report 
for the team and stick it out in spite 
of everything. A coach recognizes that 
spirit in a man and admires it. It is 
the stuff of which winning football teams 
are made and the coach may have had 
his eye on you for weeks even though 
you do not know it. Nearly every year 
at Lafayette we have men who are regu- 
lars on the varsity team who were not 
good enough to earn a position on their 
freshman eleven. I know one coach in 
a large institution who tells his fresh- 
men that if they will stick to it for four 
years, doing everything that is asked of 
them while training conscientiously, he 








**Herb’’ McCracken 


Oye McCRACKEN of Lafayette 
College, who brings to readers of The 
Scholastic in this issue a lesson in football 
fundamentals, is one of the most success- 
ful of the younger coaches in the country. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh, where he was one of the star 
football pupils of “Pop” Warner. He has 
been a varsity head coach for ten years, 
first at Allegheny College and for the past 
six seasons at Lafayette. When he isn’t 
coaching football he serves as Vice President 
and Advertising Manager of The Scholastic. 
His teams have established remarkable 
records. For three years in succession 
after he went to Lafayette, Coach Mc- 
Cracken’s teams defeated powerful Uni- 
But Mc- 
Cracken does more than’ turn out win- 
ning football teams. He develops college 
sportsmen as well. His teams, without ex- 
ception, are built on the principles which 
he discusses in this article. They are teams 
made up not of individual stars but of men 
who have been soundly taught in the funda- 
mentals of the sport and who, above all, 
play the game like gentlemen. 
—“Bos” Harron. 


versity of Pittsburgh elevens. 


will guarantee that they will make a 
varsity letter before graduation. That 
is assuming, of course, that they are 
of normal physical development in 
weight and size. 

The basis of success in college foot- 
ball is‘ naturally laid in high school and 
preparatory school. Much of your fu- 
ture success will depend on how thor- 
oughly you are learning the rules, the 
fundamentals, the necessity of teamwork 
and timing and determination and sac- 
rifice right now while you are still per- 
haps two or three years away from the 
college gridiron. 

There are, I should judge, thousands 
of high school football players and 
probably a large number of college men 
as well who go into the season each fall 
without even having glanced at the 
rules or at least without having read 
them through carefully. We coaches 
know that you can’t expect to play 
smart football if you do not know the 
rules governing the game. Usually, 
there are a number of changes in the 
rules, although this year there have 
been only minor changes and the re- 
codification of the rules has made them 
more easily understood than ever be- 
fore. 

The game of football is built on a 
number of individual fundamentals, such 
as the requirements of each position, the 
charge, tackling, blocking, handling the 
ball, interference, clipping, kicking, etc. 
These must be separately learned by the 
player if success is to be attained, but 
many overlook their importance by for- 
getting that football is nothing more 
than these various phases molded to- 
gether. It is of prime importance for 
a high-school player to master these 
fundamentals. A team of average play- 
ers who can charge and block and tackle 
will invariably defeat a team of indi- 
vidual stars who think only of speed and 
trick plays. The same fundamentals that 
are so important in high school will be 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Coste’s Glorious Flight Crowns the Air Season 


VIATION records have crashed fast- 

er this summer than did planes in the 
World War. Achievement in the air has 
zoomed along at such a pace that it has 
hot been an uncommon thing.to see half 
the front. page devoted to air events. The 
refueling endurance record of last year 
has been twice. surpassed, there have been 
new speed, altitude, and stunt flights de- 
manding notice, but probably the most sig- 


FRANK HAWKS 


Coast-to-coast record 
breaker 


nificant of all is the double crossing of 
the Atlantic by the British rigid airship 
R-100 (July 28-August 14). On the west- 
ward crossing to Montreal the big dirigi- 
ble cut the time of the Graf Zeppelin by 
two hours and eleven minutes. The re- 
turn trip was taken so matter of factly 
that few knew when it reached England. 

Sir Dennistoun Burney, who designed 
and built the English giant of the skies, 
expressed complete satisfaction with the 
round-trip crossing of the Atlantic. He 
expects to see regular transoceanic airship 
service established before long. Other 
aeronautical authorities were not so cheer- 
ful. Disappointment was expressed that 
after ten years. of experiment the voyage 
was made using inflammable gasoline as 
fuel and hydrogen gas as a lifting agent. 

Of oversea plane flights the most im- 
portant was the first non-stop westward 
crossing of the Atlantic from Paris to 
New York by Capt. Dieudonne Coste and 
Maurice Bellonte on September 2. Coste, 
who has been called the d’Artagnan of 
aviation and who has been six times holder 
of world’s records, thus has succeeded 
where Nungesser and Coli failed and his 


position in aviation annals is scarcely less 
illustrious than that of Lindbergh. Coste’s 
achievement was even more difficult be- 
cause of the prevailing head winds and 
storms on the westward route. It was pre- 
pared for with the utmost technical skill 
and precaution, and the French airmen de- 
serve every plaudit that has been showered 
on them in their cross-country welcome 
tour. On Monday, Aug. 18, four German 
fliers headed by Capt. Wolfgang Von 
Gronau took off quietly and unheralded 


from the isle of Sylt in the North Sea and 
nine days later, Aug. 27, while the Na- 
tional Air Races were in progress in Chi- 
cago, set their big sea plane down in New 
York harbor 50 yards from the Battery. 
The German airmen had been in the air 
47 hours during those nine days. Then 
there is the flight of Major Kingsford- 
Smith, and his mates in the Southern 
Cross, which flew the Atlantic westward 
in three hops and crossed America to com- 
plete the round-the-world venture begun 
last year. The next big event in aviation 
will probably be the attempt of Germany’s 
gigantic DO-X plane, which has carried 
169 passengers in its trial flights, to con- 
quer the Atlantic. Harold Bromley failed 
in his effort to fly the Pacific from 
Japan. 

Of great importance are the new trans- 
continental speed records established by 
Captain Frank M. Hawks. On August 6 
he crossed from the east coast to Los 
Angeles in 14 hours and 50 minutes, clip- 
ping $ hours and 52 minutes from the 
one-stop crossing made 
by Roscoe Turner 
May 27. On August 13 
he recrossed the con- 
tinent in 12 hours and 
25 minutes, cutting by 
2% hours the record 
established by Colonel 
and Mrs. Charles A. 
Lindbergh on Easter 
Sunday, this year. 
Hawks said that the 
flight demonstrated the 
practicability of a regu- 
lar fifteen hour coast- 
to-coast commercial air 
service. 

On July 4 at Chicago 
the Hunter Brothers 
set a new refueling endurance record by 
remaining in the air 554 hours and 41 min- 
utes, annihilating the record made in 1929 
by Dale Jackson and Forest O’Brine of 
420 hours. But Jackson and O’Brine were 
not to be so easily pushed into the limbo 
of forgotten flyers. On August 17 they 
landed at Lambert Field, St. Louis, with 
a new record of 647 hours and 28 minutes 
aloft. All of which has brought endur- 


THE R-100 
Samed British dir- 
a. at the St. 

ubert mooring 

mast, Montreal 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS, Jr. 
Will he be the hero of 1955? 


DIEUDONNE 
COSTE 
Hero of the 
first non-stop 
westward 
crossing of the 
Atlantic from 

to New 


ance contests to the point that the greatest 
test is how long the public interest in this 
phase of aviation will last. 

On July 23 aviation lost one of its old- 
est and most helpful friends. Glenn H. 
Curtiss, inventor and pioneer pilot, who . 
died in a Buffalo hospital, probably did 
more than any other single man to hasten 
the development of airplane motors. He 
was a trail-blazer, 
a man who rode the 
covered wagons of 
the skies. Only ''a 
month before his 
death, a birth had 
attracted fully as 
much _ world-wide 
interest and news- 
paper attention. On 
June 22, a son was 
born to Colonel and 
Mrs. Charles A. 
Lindbergh. 

The death by 
crashing of  18- 
year-old Frank 
Goldsborough on 
July 17 robbed us 
of one of our most colorful and intrepid boy 
fliers. Goldsborough, whose father had 
been lost on the Dawn while attempting a 
transatlantic flight, established two new 
junior transcontinental records, crossing 
from East to West in 34 hours and three 
minutes and from west to east in 28 hours 
and 18 minutes. Eddie Schneider, a Jer- 
sey City boy, later bettered Goldsborough’s 
time. 

The National Air Races held in Chi- 
cago August 23-31 proved a spectacular 
and colorful exhibition of aviation’s recent 
growth. World-famous flyers attended the 
meet, the high spot of which was generally 
conceded to be the stunt flights by such 
gallant airmen as Marcel Doret, Pietro 
Colombo, R. L. Atcherly, Al Williams and 
Jimmie Doolittle. A Navy flyer was killed, 
however. To lessen aviation accidents in the 
future, an International Congress for Safe- 
ty in Aeronautics, the first of its kind, is to 
meet in Paris next December. Eminent 
authorities from every civilized country 
will contribute suggestions for greater air- 
craft safety. 

According to the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce there were 
9,773 licensed and identified aircraft, 13,- 

041 licensed pilots of all classes and 
8,842 mechanics in the United States in 
June of this year, which gives some 
idea of how the flying vogue is spread- 
ing in this country. 

















Man Overboa:d! 


“Rulers” of America 


ICKING lists of contemporary great 

men who, because of their economic 
power or spiritual influence, may be said 
to “rule” the nation has become almost as 
democratic a sport as Tom Thumb Golf. 
Tirst there was former Ambassador James 
W. Gerard’s list of the 64 financial giants 
who run the United States, which grew 
out of a pamphlet prepared by him for 
British consumption to prove that under a 
high tariff system 40 Americans of equal 
ability could make Great Britain the rich- 
est country on earth. Then Robert E. 


Rogers, the Massachusetts Tech English 


professor, picked 25 spiritual and_ intel- 
lectual leaders of America to match 
Gerard’s industrial kings. Then a Ger- 
man official of Duesseldorf has followed 
Gerard’s lead by naming 18 great indus- 
trialists who hold the Reich in the -hollow 
of their hands. 

Gerard’s list lias called forth a deluge of 
editorial criticism. The whole matter, of 
course, turns on just what one means by 
“rule,” and how much stock one takes in 
the so-called economic determination of 
history. Of the 64 names on his list, all 
but ten are executives or directors of basic 
industries, and the ten include six pub- 
lishers, two motion picture producers, and 
two labor leaders. Among the best known 
capitalists are Rockefeller, Mellon, Mor- 
gan, Baker, Ford, Schwab, Atterbury, 
Willard, the Van Sweringens, the DuPonts, 
Owen Young, Gifford, Insull, the Fisher 
brothers, the Guggenheims, and Rosenwald. 
It contains no men who hold public office, 
not even Hoover or Morrow. Several are 
practically unknown to the public. 

The list of spiritual and intellectual lead- 
ers propounded by Professor Rogers seems 
to lend itself to more interesting disc-1s- 
sion. He does not profess to admire all 
of the personalities he lists or to be in 
sympathy with the things they stand for. 
His argument is that they wield a tre- 
mendcus influence on national thought. 

Among the 25 are John Dewey, our lead- 
ing philosopher; Charles and Mary Beard, 
our leading historians; Stuart Chase, 
the economist; Lorimer, Lippman, and 
Mencken, editors; Fosdick, Cadman, 
Holmes, O’Connell, and Wise, religious 
leaders; Eddie Guest, the popular poet, and 
Clarence Darrow, the radical lawyer. 


Tom Thumb Golf - 


HERE is a new national pastime. 

No longer can it be said that one- 
half the world doesn't know how the 
other half lives. Everybody knows every- 
body plays Tom Thumb golf. That is, 
you either play or you own one of these 
miniature links. The Department of 
Commerce estimates that there are at 
least 25,000 of them, most of which sprang 
into existence since January. They rep- 
resent the incredible investment value of 
$125,000,000. 

One wit has remarked that he knows, 
now, why they called those dwarf people 
Gulliver hobnobbed with “Little-Puttings” 
—because they played Tom Thumb golf. 
Will Rogers says that half the nation is 
bent over. “The new generation,” he pre- 
dicts, “will grow up straight to the hips 
and then go off at right angles. Then in 
a little while their arms will hang down 
and we'll be back where we started from. 
Darwin was right.” 

Despite the rumor that Tom Thumb 
golf was the brain child of a golf-widow 
who wanted to keep her spouse in the 
back-yard, the truth of the matter is that 
the culprit is a Tennessee hosteler named 
Garnet Carter. A year ago he installed 
a miniature putting course on his hotel 
lawns and when he discovered that pa- 
trons used it more than his $340,000 links, 
he improved the dwarf course with greens 
and fairways made of cotton-seed hulls. 
Before long the playboys were hot on 
his trail. Would he build a course in this 
town and would he build one in that city? 
Mr. Carter patented his greens and re- 
cently sold his interests for $200,000. 

Economists believe that the Tom Thumb 
craze has been a boon to the country, 
and that but for it the present business 
depression would be far worse than it is. 
The fad has kept immense amounts of 
small change in circulation. It has cre- 
ated a demand for materials of various 
kinds—cotton for duck and canvas en- 
closures, wood, steel, rubber, and wire. 
It uses the products of a dozen industries. 

Some cities are concerned over the 
moral aspects ef the game. Churchmen 
in some parts of the country have ex- 
pressed opposition to having the little 
courses open on Sunday. The fans reply 
by demanding if they are not just as 
much golfers as the old-fashioned folk 
who go for cross-country hikes at well- 
regulated clubs. There is this to support 
their contention: they dress like golfers, 
swear like golfers, Jet like golfers, and 
fight like golfers. 


(Keystone) 
A “‘dinky course” in the heart of New York’s 
theatrical aistrict 


(International) 
Andree (seated) and his two companions, Strin- 
berg and Fraenkel, from anold photograph taken 
just before their fatal flight 


A Voice from the Past 
FTER 33 years’ sleep in the cold and 
bleak Arctic the bodies of Salomon 
Auguste Andree, Swedish explorer, and 
his two companions, Knut Fraenkel and 
Nils Strindberg, who braved the mys- 
teries of the polar regions in 1897 in a 
balloon, have been brought back to civil- 
ization together with the Andree diary 
which is expected to prove of inestimable 
scientific and dramatic value. There is 
an element of the supernatural in the 
thought of the long silence since An- 
dree’s hydrogen balloon faded into a 
mist where land and water met north 
of Danes Island, Spitsbergen, on July 
11, 1897. In a frail bag almost entirely 
at the mercy of the winds but for a 
crude sail steering device, Andree sailed 
away three years before the dawn of 4 
century that was to produce mechanical 
birds that eventually bested the elements 
which he challenged so bravely. The 
skeletons of the party with a few pitiful 
relics were found on White Island, 75 
miles east of North East Land, by the 
crew of the Norwegian sealer Bratvaag 
under Dr. Gunnar Horn. The Andree 
balloon had reached a point only about 
5C0 miles from the Pole when it was 
forced down, probably by a leak in the 
fabric. 

Exhaustion and cold are believed to 
have killed Andree and his two com- 
panions several weeks after their land- 
ing. The diary indicates that Fraenkel 
died first during the long trek across the 
ice. Then Strindberg gave up the fight 
against the relentless winds. Andree 
buried his companions under some stones 
and then wrapped up his diary to protect 
it for posterity. In that diary the world 
will read of his desperate fight to get 
back to civilization. The same year 
Guglielmo Marconi was patenting his 
first discoveries in wireless telegraphy, 
a miracle that might have brought res- 
cuers to Andree. 

While American newspapers chronicled 
the gruesome discovery of the result of the 
heroism of a forgotten era, four German 
aviators were crossing the ocean and set- 
ting their seaplane down safely in New 
York harbor. 
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ITHIN two months the gov- 

ernments of three South 
American republics have gone down 
like tenpins under the impact of mili- 
tary revolts. The epidemic of revolu- 
tions that has exploded in Bolivia, 
Peru, and Argentina looks on the sur- 
face like only another chapter in the 
long serial of the rise and fall of big 
chiefs—caudillos, as the Spanish call 
them—who have bedevilled Latin 
America since these nations broke 
loose from Spain more than a century 
ago. But it is always dangerous to 


LEGUIA 
of Peru 


has all the conveniences and culture 
of the most progressive metropolis. 
From its independence in 1816 to 
1852 when it overthrew the tyrant 
Rosas, Argentina’s history was one 
of bloody civil war. Since then, un- 
der such liberal presidents as Mitre, 
Sarmiento, and Roca, it has grown 
steadily in prosperity, literacy, and 
stapility. In 1916 Dr. Hipolito Irigo- 
yen was elected president. The con- 
stitution provides for a 6-year term, 
but no man can be re-elected for the 
succeeding term, though he may be 


TRIGOYEN 
of Argentina 


SILES 
of Bolivia 





THREE DEPOSED DICTATORS 


1ump many peoples, or events under 
one ‘glib heading. We North Amer- 
icans are particularly addicted to this 
vice when talking about what we con- 
sider “backward” or disorderly Latin 
America. It is time we should re- 
alize that each of these countries has 
its own distinctive makeup and prob- 
lems, and that there are causes under- 
lying such revolutions that cannot be 
laughed off as comic opera. 

Take Argentina—a great modern 
nation with an area more than a third 
as large as continental United States, 
2300 miles long and 930 wide. It lies 
almost entirely in the South Temper- 
ate Zone, and its climate is much like 
ours, from arid, frigid Patagonia in 
the south, to the semi-tropical Chaco 
in the north. More than half of it 
is the vast treeless plains of the 
Pampas, given over to live stock and 
wheat-growing. Argentina is a fed- 
eral republic of fourteen self-govern- 
ing provinces. Its population is 
about 11,000,000, and while the In- 
dians form the racial basis, it has a 
much larger percentage of white 
Europeans than the other South 
American countries. The Italians are 
particularly strong. Buenos Aires, 
the “Paris of the West,” is the third 
city of the Western Hemisphere, with 
2,500,000 population. With its mag- 
nificent broad avenues, imposing 
architecture, great theatres, banks, 
docks, newspapers and universities, it 


after an intervening one. When he 
first entered office, Irigoyen enjoyed 
universal popularity. He was known 
as the champion of the common 
people and was elected as the head 
of the “Radical Party” (really very 
mild), which was largely his own 
creation. He is a man of mystery, 
cold and silent, a rancher of simple 
tastes, who seldom appeared in pub- 
lic. He is now about 75, and his 
opponents charge he is in his dotage. 
His first term showed dictatorial tend- 
encies, but after the inter- 
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Dictators Best 


Epidemic of Revolutions in & 
Spread of One-Man Idea— 


Hoover’s reception at Buenos Aires on his good. 
will tour was the chilliest on the continent. Ar. 
gentina has been seriously hit by the high U. 5, 
tariffs of recent years. Its beef exports, the eco. 
nomic mainstay of the nation, have fallen off, and 
the wheat crop this spring was the lowest ip 
years. The world-wide economic depression 
threw many Argentines out of work. Thousand 
of state employees had been discharged by Irigo. 
yen. The bankers and big ranch-owners became 
dissatisfied. The .Socialists, always strong in 
Buenos Aires, turned red. The universities were 
afire with revolt, and the army was honeycombed 
with sedition. In such a setting a leader for the 
occasion always arises. His name is José Fran- 
cisco Uriburu, a 
competent com- 
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vening term of President 





Alvear (1922-28) he was re- 
elected by a 2-to-1 vote. Per- 
sonally honest and _hard- 
working, he distrusted his 
colleagues, kept all the ad- 
ministrative machinery in his 
own hands, interfered in the 
provincial governments, and 
held up important appropria- 
tions, paralyzing business. 
In foreign affairs Irigo- 
yen’s policy was a bristling 
aloofness. He kept Argen- 
tina out of the World War 
against great pressure. He 
built the strongest navy in 
South America, withdrew 
from the League of Nations, 
and called home Ambassador 





























Malbrau from Washing- 
ton, in 1928, refusing to ap- 
point a new one. President 
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MUSSOLINI KEMAL 
The precarious position of five dictators as depicted by4 
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October 4, 1930 


le the World 


America Emphasizes Wide 
Causes and Consequences 


/was confronted with a proclamation by the 


sition parties, including the Anti-Personal- 
or seceding wing of his own party, de- 
jing a complete reform of the government. 
sven turned over his office temporarily to 
‘President Enrique Martinez, who at once 


bred martial law. 


to be put off by half measures. 


But the insurgents were 
On the eve- 


of September 6, General Uriburu, at the 
i of a large detachment of the regular army, 
borted by cadets, students, and a vast mob of 
ians, surged up the Avenida de Mayo, the 
t street of the capital, and stormed the Gov- 
ent House, where Irigoyen and the tem- 
ry cabinet awaited their doom. Only a thin 
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line of mounted 
police still re- 


loyal. 


Even the navy 
had turned against 
him. The machine 
guns of the re- 


soon si- 


lenced the de- 


Early re- 


ports of great 
bloodshed proved 
false, not over a 
score being killed 


Irigoyen 


fled but was over- 
taken and given 
the best medical 
care at the mili- 
tary barracks of 
La Plata, where 
he signed his res- 
ignation. Later 
he was put aboard 
a cruiser 
military guard. 


under 


Uriburu was installed as Provi- 
sional President in an impressive 
ceremony before a cheering throng of 
250,000 persons. He appointed a new 
cabinet, mainly civilians, and_ set 
about the reorganization of the gov- 
ernment. The army held itself ready 


to crush any counter-revolution, but 
the country as a whole accepted the 
change calmly. 


Uriburu seems sin- 
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antagonism by favoring the Aymara 
Indians against the Quechuas and the 
white minority, and by spending large 
sums on La Paz, the artificially de- 
veloped mountain capital. The revolt 
was initiated by patriotic elements in 
the former army from other districts. 

Augusto Leguia of Peru is no senile 
Irigoyen nor grafting Siles. He was 
one of the ablest public men of the 





The Palacio del Congreso, y yore capitol building of the Aagensipe Republic, which faces 
wr: 


& Plaza del Congreso at the 


d of the Avenida de Ma 
uenos Aires. The ‘‘Pink House’’ or seat of the executive, ehere the chi 
lution occured, faces the Plaza 28 de M:zyo, another fine square. 


“Pennsylvania Avenue” of 
fighting the revo- 


In the insert, right, is the 


smiling countenance of General Jose Francisco Uriburu, new Provisional President of the republic. 


cere in his avowal not to seek a politi- 
cal career. He plans to call elections 
soon and to restore a_ constitutional 
government. He is friendly to the 
United States and to foreign coop- 
eration. The new regime quickly 
won favor abroad, the powers vying 
with each other to recognize 
Uriburu. Great Britain and 
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the United States, eager to 
gain trade advantages, both 
with large investments in 
Argentina, resumed  diplo- 
matic relations almost simul- 
taneously, and the new gov- 
ernment was besieged with 
offers of loans from interna- 
tional bankers. 

The situations in Bolivia 
and Peru are hardly to be 
compared with Argentina. 
They are much. less advanced 
in every way, and contain 


large Indian and _ mestizo 
populations. The corrupt 
Siles regime in Bolivia 


(Schol., Sept. 20), propped by 
a German-trained army, had 
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ALEXANDER 


Kladderadatsch, the famous German funny paper. 


failed to develop the rich re- 
sources of the country, had 
incited racial and sectional 


continent, physically small, but dy- 
namic and fearless. Off and on for 
nearly twenty years he had ruled 
Peru with the iron hand according to 
his lights, had raised it from a fifth 
to a second-rate power, had developed 
industries, mines, roads with foreign 
capital, and finally settled the Tacna- 
Arica dispute with Chile after many 
failures of American mediators. But 
he was dictator who made no bones 
about civil liberties. He ruthlessly 
suppressed critical journals or im- 
prisoned suspected army officers. 
The plots of a battle-scarred revolu- 
tionist, Col. Sanchez Cerro, in the 
end = succeeded. Leguia escaped 
aboard a cruiser bound for exile, but 
was recalled by radio and incarcer- 
ated on a prison island to await trial. 
Leguia had cultivated United States 
friendship. He had secured the serv- 
ices of retired American naval offi- 
cers to train his navy and air force. 
The Cerro regime is opposed to 
“Yankee imperialism.” It seized and 
held an American engineer and Lieut. 
Com. Harold Grow, U. S. N., who 
was in the pay of Leguia and had 
flown from Lima to bomb the revo- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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beautiful 


Poor Handwriting? 
Who Cares? 


Say some in the present day of 
hurry. Yet, a generation ago beau- 
tiful penmanship won the admira- 
tion of all. 


A Good Penman 
Still Has the 
Advantage 


In business, in the 
professions, in social 
intercourse, in 
school, he who 
writes legibly and 
gracefully has that 
extra margin of ca- 
pability that often 
spells success. 


To write well 
means to write easily, 
smoothly, . . . with 
pleasure and_satis- 
faction. 

What a difference 
the right fountain 
pen makes in easy, 
pleasurable writing. 
Smoothness permits 
an uninterrupted 
flow of thought— 
allowing the writer 
full concentration as 
the pen puts 
thoughts into words. 

Have you tried the 
Carter pen with its 
velvety writing 
point? It’s the point 
that makes for 
smoothness, and Car- 
ter has left nothing 
satisfy 
every user—to trans- 
form the task of 
writing into pleasure. 


Carter's Pens in Coralite colors and in 
lustrous Pearltex (exclusively 
Carter's) fit every hand and need. Prices 
range from $3.50 to $10.00. 


The Carter’s Ink 


Company 
Boston 
New York 


Chicago 
Montreal 











The Scholastic 


“IF.I HAD MY TEENS TO LIVE OVER—”’ 


A Series of Brief, Practical Messages to Scholastic Readers 
by Distinguished American Leaders 


I. By CHANNING PoLLock 


AS J. M. Barrie suggested in “Dear 
Brutus,” the man who thinks he would 
do differently “if he had his life to live 
over again” is probably mistaken. “Ex- 
perience is the best teacher,” but she has 
a good deal to contend against. 

Looking back over “my teens,” I find the 
usual number of things to regret, and the 
usual number of things to be glad of. 
Human vanity being what it is, I’m im- 
pressed more by the latter group. In fact, 
my chief regret is that I didn’t do the 
things I did do more intensively and whole- 
heartedly. 

Take reading: most of my knowledge of 
good literature was gained in “my teens.” 
I read in every free moment. I wish now 
I'd made more of them. In later life, one 
has less time for reading, and it makes a 
less vivid impression. There is no treasure 
stored up in those early days on which I 
have drawn more for pleasure and profit 
than that acquaintance with Dickens and 
Mark Twain and Thackeray. I found 
reading more fun than whatever was the 
Nineteenth Century equivalent of “petting” 
and “partying,” and I’m glad of it. 

I’m glad that, at fifteen—much earlier, 
in fact—I'd decided what I wanted to be, 
and had begun trying to be it. If you’re 
going anywhere, the first thing to deter- 
mine is where you’re going and the most 
important thing is to be on your way. At 


World’s Dictators 


(Continued from page 17) 
lutionists. The triumphant junta was 
probably within its rights, but the 
State Department is interceding for 
the Americans. U. S. policy toward 
South American revolutionary gov- 
ernments has been fluctuating. Wood- 
row Wilson held that no regime in- 
stalled by force and not by regular 
elections should be recognized. Sec- 
retary Stimson, however, has followed 
a more realistic policy. With Amer- 
ican trade in the balance against de- 
termined European rivalry, he has 
decided to recognize promptly the 
new regimes in all three countries, 
trusting to time to legalize their posi- 
tions. 

It is doubtful whether we have seen 
the last of revolutionary outbreaks 
to the south. The successful revolts 
have strengthened the hands of con- 
spiring groups in Brazil and in Cuba, 
both of which are in a state of great 
unrest. The most stable governments 
in South America today are perhaps 
Chile, Uruguay, and Colombia, but 
none is immune, The chief export 
industries are in a bad way. Coffee 
in Brazil, sugar in Cuba, nitrates in 
Chile, tin in Bolivia, silver in Peru, 
have suffered, like Argentine beef 
(Concluded on page 26) 











fifty, I have several quotations that I keep 
before me on my desk. One of them is: 
“Konsider the postage stamp, my son; its 
usefulness consists in the fact that it sticks 
to one thing until it gets there.” I was 
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Mr. Pollock is one of America’s great 
dramatists. Highly successful as a critic, 
author, and producer of popular come- 
dies, he turned in 1920 to serious drama 
and has written successively ‘‘The Fool,”’ 
“The Enemy” (the powerful indictment 
of war published by the Scholastic in 
1926), and Mr. ‘‘Moneypenny.”’ 





learning my trade at fifteen. At seventeen, 
I was dramatic critic of the Washington 
Post. 

I’ve worked fourteen hours a day most 
of my life. I’m sorry I didn’t work harder. 
Work is such fun. I’m sorry I ever did 
anything because it seemed expedient or 
likely to be profitable. I wish I’d hoisted 
my flag at fourteen, instead of at forty; 
though I’m probably better able to write 
serious plays now than I should have ii 
I'd never written foolishness. I’m sorry 
I ever formed habits I couldn’t break if 
I wished. I love my pipe, but it has mas- 
tered me. I’d rather do without anything 
than risk being enslaved by it. 

The only habits I know one can risk 
forming are the habits mention of which 
might come under the head of “moraliz- 
ing.’ Work, exercise, thrift, honesty, 
decency, plain-living, courtesy, kindness, 
loyalty, learning, and “the wisdom of God.” 
These are copy-book maxims, and _ their 
value is obvious. Everything worth while 
must be obvious. It—and the maxims— 
are the result of centuries of the world’s 
experience. I think every wise man de- 
velops through three stages: First, he 
heeds these maxims without question. Then . 
he questions, and doesn’t heed them. Final- 
ly, he heeds because he has questioned, and 
found that there’s no other answer. 
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PICK YOUR SIDE 


[In every issue except those which contain full- 
length debates, The Scholastic will publish in con- 
densed form a timely question and current read- 
ing list suitable for debate treatment or simply 
for classroom assignments. ] 


I. The Book Price War 


Question: Is the introduction of new 
books. retailing at $1.00 going to increase 
the buying and reading of good books? 
(These books should be distinguished from 
the many useful reprint series of older 
successful books selling for from 50c to 
$1.00, and also from the products of the 
300k Clubs.) 

Since four leading publishers announced 
last spring that they would hereafter issue 
new novels, formerly selling at $2.50, at 
$1.00, the literary world has been in tur- 
moil. The other publishers are in league 
to maintain prices. Many critics think the 
result can only be to dilute and cheapen 
the quality of literature published. Others 
say that books have always been priced 
too high. The basic fact is that the 
American people spend less for books than 
they do for cosmetics or luxuries, averag- 
ing less than two books a year per capita. 


Reading List 
Forum, Sept. 1930. “Dollar Books, a Debate.” 
Books—Their Place in a Democracy, by Robert 
us. Houghton Mifflin, 1930, $2.00. 
Dollarature; by Ellis Parker Butler: Houghton 
_ Mifflin, 1930, 5@e. 
ew York Times Book Review, Sept. 14, 1930, 
p.. 2, “Books and their Place in American 
Life,” by Edwin Osgood Grover. 














vou Republic, Atigust 6, 1930, p. 330, “‘Another 
_ Book, Another Dollar.” 
sturday Review of Literature, June 7, 1930, 


p., 1101, “Book Prices.” 

Remiew of Reviews, July, 1930, 
"Prices and Mass Production,” 
Shaw. 

Jation, June 11, 1930, p. 676, “The 

of Dollar Books, - by Henry Hazlitt. 
tlook, June 11, 1930, p. 220, “War on the 

Book Front,” by Harry Hansen. 


Know Your Stuff 


(Concluded from page 13) 
just as important in college and the man 
vho has learned sound football in high 
school is always welcomed by the college 
coach, 

There is one extremely essential quality 
that every football player must have, and 
that is self-confidence. Self confidence is 
he mark of the champion in every sport. 
It comes from experience, of course, but 
the thing really behind self-confidence is 
courage. A boy without that quality will 

t get very far in football—a fact which 
s, I think, the one greatest recommenda- 

n the sport holds. With courage a man 

ft otherwise moderate abilities will go far, 

t only in football, but later in business 
nd prefessional life. 


p 6, “Book 


by William B. 


Economics 











Just Published 


<3) FOOTBALL 
QUIZZER for 1930 


By WILLIAM J. SHEELEY 
Invaluable for use of Players, 
Coaches and Officials in learn- 
ing and knowing the rules, 
Indorsed by Knute Rockne 

and Glenn Warner 





Price 50c. Special rate on quantities. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
71 West 44th St., 


New York 
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WALLACE IRWIN writes, ** 


of words I have tick-tacked on a Corona. 


CoRONA 


WALLACE IRWIN, whose tatest novel, ‘‘The 
Days of Her Life,”’ tells what happened on the 
sixteen most significant days in a nineteenth- 
century woman’s hi ° : 


I cannot even estimate the number 
It has finished a novel for me and turned 


out any number of short stories. My Corona is something of a poet, too, for it 
does all my political rhymes while the author just dreams and works his fingers."’ 


For YEARS successful writers have used 
the Corona portable typewriter. 

Clarence Budington Kelland, Nina 
Wilcox Putnam, Edgar A. Guest, Octa- 
vus Rey Cohen, Louis Joseph Vance, 
Albert Payson Terhune—the list is end- 
less. 


Their work puts a typewriter to the 





C. LYMAN EMRICH, JR., elected editor of the 


Titie, anaval of the University of Miinois. *‘My 
Corona," he writes, ‘‘hasn't traveled faz in land 
miles, butits ‘word’ mileageis mouatinglikethat 
of a car on a perp i trip d the world."’ 











severest test imaginable. Day after day 
they pound away on it—novels, stories, 
articles, plays, scenarios. 

The little Corona goes on serving them year 
after year, ticking out thousands upon thou- 
sands of words as fast as the public appetite 
can take them in. Never getting out of whack. 
Never taking a day off for repairs. Standing 
firmly on its own feet (not screwed to the 
bortom of its case) on desk, table, chair, soap 
box, or camp stool, in all sorts of climates and 
all sorts of weather. 


No wonder they stick to Corona! 


And it will serve you equally well. Ir will 
do everything the most complicated ofhce type- 
writer will do. It has a frame cast from a single 
piece of aluminum—solid, rigid. 


Asx a CORONA DEALER to let you have one of 
the latest-model Coronas for a week’s free 
tnal. For a small down payment, you can 
acquire one for yourself. There are seven 
colors, counting black, to choose from. And 
there are three models: 
CORONA SPECIAL, £39.50 
(the compact folding typewriter) 
CORONA STANDARD, $60.00 
(with four-row, single-shift keyboard) 


CORONA PROFESSIONAL, $65.00 
(with tabulating key) 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
1818 New York Life Building, 51 Madison Ave. 
New York City. 





‘What Is Happening at Washington 


More Primaries 

EPTEMBER is a popular time for pri- 

mary elections to nominate candidates 
for Congress and for state offices at the 
November polls. Among the most inter- 
esting and important results of recent 
weeks are: 

Texas: Mrs. Miriam A, (“Ma”) Fer- 
guson lost the run-off for renomination 
for the governorship, which she once held, 
to Ross S. Sterling, wealthy Houston pub- 





EUGENE MEYER 
(Federal Reserve Board) 


lisher and chairman of the State Highway 
Commission by appointment of young 
Governor Dan Moody, who campaigned 
for him. Mrs. Ferguson was frankly out 
to vindicate her husband, “Jim” Ferguson, 
who was impeached during his second 
term as Governor. But Texas is evidently 
fed up with family politics, and the Fer- 
gusons’ day is believed done. 

Wisconsin: Philip La Follette, second 
son of the late Insurgent leader, “Fight- 
ing Bob” La Follette, received a large 
majority for the Republican nomination 
for governor over Governor Walter J. 
Kohler, prominent bathtub manufacturer. 
Phil La Fallotte, only 33 years old, has 
been prosecuting attorney of Dane County 
(Madison), and is said to be quite as 
able and a better speaker than his older 
brother, Senator “Young Bob” La Fol- 
lette. The result marks the return of the 
La Follette dynasty to complete control 
of the state, and it would not be surpris- 
ing to see Phil, at the expiration of his 
gubernatorial term, succeed the present 
senior Senator, Blaine. 

Michigan: James M. Couzens, million- 
aire Senator and one-time partner of 
Henry Ford, who often votes with the 
Progressives, won his renomination 
against former Governor Chase S. Os- 
born. A 37-year-old attorney, Frank Mur- 
phy, was elected mayor of Detroit in a 
five-cornered recall election over Mayor 
Charles Bowles, the victim of the recall 
proceedings. The candidates were nomi- 
nated by petition. Two Michigan Con- 
gressmen, Representatives Cramton and 
Hudson, long ardent spokesmen of the pro- 
hibition laws, were defeated for renomina- 
tion by wet candidates. 

South Carolina: Cole L. Blease, South 





HENRY P. FLETCHER 
( Tariff Commission ) 





Carolina’s. eccentric homespun Senator 
who favors lynching, and votes dry though 
an avowed drinker, was tirned out by 
James F. Byrnes, a former Representa- 
tive. Blease’s demagogic blustering had 
lost its appeal, and he had antagonized 
labor through his stand in the Parker 
case and in the recent textile strikes. 
Louisiana: Senator Joseph E. Rans- 
dell, veteran conservative Democrat who 
had been in public office for 46 years, was 
defeated for renomination by Huey P. 
Long, 36-year-old 
Governor of Louis- 
iana, whose amaz- 
ing career of brag- 
gadocio and alleged 
strong-arm  meth- 
ods had all but 
brought about his 
ouster by impeach- 
ment. Long’s per- 
sonal machine is 
said to be the secret 
of his success. 
California: The 
next Governor will 
be James Rolph, 
gay and fashionable 
wet mayor of San 
Francisco, whose 
motto is “Live and 
Let Live.” He de- 
feated Governor C. 
C. Young and Dis- 
trict Attorney 
Buron Fitts of Los Angeles, both drys. 
A factor which swung liberal and labor 
votes to Rolph was Young’s shilly-shally- 
ing policy on the Mooney-Billings case. 


The Snoopers Snooped 


RS. RUTH HANNA McCOR- 

MICK, Illinois’ regular Republican 
candidate for the Senate, is not quite so 
sure of her seat in that body. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Campaign Expenditures, 
whose chairman is Senator Gerald P. Nye, 
young radical from North Dakota, dis- 
covered that $319,000 in all was spent to 
nominate her in the primary, which was 
$67,000 more than the $252,000 she had 
filed as her expense total. Either sum is 
much larger than that for which Truman 
H. Newberry was kept out of the Senate 
several years ago. But it is becoming 
evident that some latitude must be al- 
lowed in these matters. In a large state 
like Illinois or Pennsylvania, it costs a 


lot of money to circularize every voter, 
and times have changed. But there are 
many Senators who, either because the, 
dislike the advent of a woman or because 
they consider her a reactionary, will vote 
to keep her out, even if she is legally 
elected. The Nye Committee’s investiga- 
tions, principally centered on Illinois, have 
given rise to much bickering. Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick’s home and office have been 
broken into and private papers rifled, ap- 
parently at the behest of the committee. 
Mrs. McCormick, fighting fire with fire, 
hired private detectives to trail Nye and 
prevent further interference. Both admit- 
ted the snooping. No legal action is likely. 


The ‘‘Irrepressible Conflict’ 


HE recent primaries and certain other 

events have served to keep the pro- 
hibition issue rather conspicuously before 
the public. Both major parties are spl:t 
wide open and many dry leaders, includ- 
ing Dr. F. Scott McBride, General Su- 
perintendent of the Anti-Saloon League. 
concede that it will be a major issue in 
the presidential campaign of 1932. Dec- 
larations for repeal by political leaders 
are daily occurrences. The most import- 
ant recently was that of Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt of New York, who is 
generally agreed to have the inside track 
for the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. Roosevelt advocated a system of 
state control, guaranteeing dry states pro- 
tection against liquor, but permitting sale 
through public agencies in states that de- 
sired it. U. S. Attorney Charles H. Tut- 
tle of New York also came out for re- 
peal and resigned his post. He has been 
mentioned as the probable Republican 
candidate for Governor. against Roosevelt 
this fall. In several states, including for- 
merly dry Washington, home of the au- 
thor of the Jones Five-and-Ten Law, the 
state Republican organization has de- 
clared for a prohibition referendum. Sen- 
ator Burton K. Wheeler, radical Montana 
Democrat, has turned wet.. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association, at its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, voted to hold a nation- 
wide referendum of its own members on 
prohibition. The American Federation of 
Labor declared for modification of the 
Volstead Act. 

All these straws in the wind do not 
make any easier the task of Col. Amos 
W. W. Woodcock, newly appointed Di- 
rector of Prohibition Enforcement since 





The men who are trying to dry up the country: Col. Amos W. W. Woodcock (seated), surrounded 


by his twelve district administrators 
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its transfer to the Department of Justice. 
Colonel Woodcock has started with a 
fresh and open-minded point of view, de- 
termined -to make the best of difficult con- 
ditions. He has insisted on his agents’ 
strict observance of legal methods and the 
Bill of Rights. He wants no more un- 
necessary murders. He has made a rig- 
orous clean-up of the field force, dismiss- 
ing some for corruption. He started a 
school for dry agents in which intelligent 
detective methods are being taught to 34 
oficers. He intends to put the utmost 
pressure on dealers in industrial alcohol, 
the biggest source of illegal liquor. He 
plans to ask Congress for an additional 
appropriation for 500 more field agents, 
bringing the total up to 2,000. 


Tariff and Federal Reserve 


T= personnel of two “independent es- 
tablishments” of the Government (see 
p. 11) of the utmost importance to the 
economic life of the country was com- 
pleted last month by President Hoover. 
They are the Tariff Commission, which 
has increased responsibilities for the de- 
termination of tariff duties under the new 
Smoot-Hawley Act, and the Federal Re- 
serve Board, which oversees the workings 
of our national super-bank system. Under 
the law the President was required to fill 
the Tariff Commission by September 16, 
when the old commission expired. Three 
must be Republicans and three Demo- 
crats. Five have been announced and the 
sixth will be shortly. 

As chairman the President picked Henry 
P. Fletcher of Pennsylvania, former Am- 
bassador to Chile, Mexico, Belgium, and 
Italy, a career diplomat of long experi- 
ence and a close personal friend. Fletcher 
‘s not an economist, but knows the tariff 
problem from first hand contacts with for- 
eign trade. Two of the members are hold- 
evers from the old Commission, Edgar B. 
Brossard (Rep.) of Utah, and Alfred P. 
Dennis (Dem.) of Maryland. New ap- 
pointees are Thomas Walker Page (Dem.) 
of Virginia, chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission under Wilson, and Dr. John Lee 
Coulter, chief economist of the old board 
and former president of North Carolina 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. The 
commission thus has ample economic 
knowledge, but it is probable that some 
of the appointments, particularly Bros- 
sard’s, will be fought in the Senate, for 
he has been closely associated with Sena- 
tor Reed Smoot as attorney for the beet- 
sugar interests. The scientific impartiality 

f this commission is extremely important 
in view of its powers under the new flex- 
‘ble clause to study and recommend rate 
‘-hanges of not more than 50 per cent to 
‘orrect the inequities which every one ad- 
mits are in the law. 

Roy A. Young, former head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, resigned to become 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. To succeed him Mr. Hoover has 
named Eugene Meyer, Jr. of New York, 
a Wall Street banker of. ample means who 
since 1917 has devoted himself to public 
service, first as manager of. the War 
‘inance Corporation under .Bernard Ba- 

ich, then as chairman of» the. Federal 
Farm Loan Board. Meyef:is--an adroit 
who has the confidence of bankers, but 
ins been attacked by the Insurgents of the 

enate as a tool of Wall Street. 
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So Your Choice of 
Footwear is Doubly 
Important! 


Surprising what a difference 
eunsesenar hebiile Footwear Seen 
makes in your speed and endurance 
—they’reso supple, so springy, light 
and sure-footed . . . nothing to tire 
you. That’s why these Firestone 
models, illustrated, are the choice 
of leading athletes everywhere. 


- See the Firestone dealer. He will 
show you why they fit so comfortably 
—and how they are doubly reinforced 
at all points of strain to protect your 
feet and give longest wear. There’s 
a Firestone regulation athletic model 
for every athletic and sports need. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
BRANCHES 


New York, 107 Duane St. Chicago, So. Franklin S: 
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ARGENTINA. PERU. 
(See page 16.) (See page 16.) 
GERMANY. Sunday, September 


14, was election day in Germany 
(elections are held on Sundays for the 
convenience of the workers), and one that 
the world may yet look back to with 
mourning. Twenty-four parties had been 
placed upon the ballot. The most im- 
portant of these, arranged according to 
their conservative or radical complexion 
from extreme Right to extreme Left, are: 
National Socialists (Hitler’s Fascists); 
Nationalists (Hugenberg’s, leaning to- 
ward monarchy); People’s Party (in- 
dustrialists led by the late Dr. Strese- 
mann, Curtius and Scholz) ; Catholic Cen- 
ter (solid moderates of Dr. Bruening, the 
present Chancellor, and former Chancel- 
lors Marx and Wirth); State Party (new 
liberal group of reorganized Democratic 
Party and Young German Order) ; Social 
Democratic (the strong moderate Social- 
ists, comparable to British Labor, led by 
former Chancellor Hermann Mueller) ; 
and Communist (extreme reds, affiliated 


with Moscow and Third International). 
The Fascists and Nationalists on the 
Right, and the Communists on the Left 
have never been willing to cooperate 


with a middle-of-the-road coalition gov- 


ernment, which is the only kind that has 
the slightest chance in Germany. For 
ten years, therefore, the cabinets have 


swung with the wind slightly to left or 
right, including representatives of the 
various center parties. Dr. Heinrich 
Bruening’s government had shut out the 
Social Democrats, the largest party in 


the Reichstag, but taken in two Bolting 
Nationalists. 
The 


mounting 


Government faces a constantly 
deficit and unbalanced budget; 








the terrific burden of 3,000,000 out of 
work in 60,000,000 population, with the 
necessity of financing unemployment in- 
surance; and strong opposition from the 
Right to the Young Plan, which the 
Government has accepted and which will 
bind the nation to heavy reparations pay- 
ments for 78 years. National resentment 
against the Versailles Treaty, the admis- 
sion of war guilt, and the loss of the 
German colonies and the Polish Cor- 
ridor is bitter. Capitalizing all these 
troubles, the Fascists (misleadingly called 
National Socialists), led by Adolf Hit- 
ler, fire-eating Bavarian who once tried 
to stage a “putsch” or revolt, conducted 
a whirlwind campaign. They are anti- 
everything, demanding the overthrow of 
the Republic, the setting up of a dic- 
tatorship, and complete repudiation of 
the Treaty and the Young Plan. The 
Hitlerites had only 12 seats in the last 
Reichstag. In the new one they will 
have 107, making them the second largest 
party. The Communists at the other 
end also gained largely. The moderate 
parties remained practically stationary. 
The number of seats varies with the 
number of votes cast, and the new Reich- 
stag with 35,000,000 voting, will increase 
from 491 to 576. 

French feeling was strongly aroused 
by the growth of the German Fascists. A 
dictatorship of the right parties would 
certainly precipitate another armed in- 
vasion of the Reich. But the immediate 
effect in Germany has been to draw to- 
gether the moderate parties in the face 
of the common menace to republican in- 
stitutions. Chancellor Bruening will re- 
main in power at least until the new 
Reichstag meets and will probably attempt 
to form a more liberal coalition. The 





Socialists have promised to stand by him 
and not to sabotage the Government. If 
all the bourgeois parties and the Social- 
ists voted together against the extremists, 
they would have a majority of 128. But 
such a degree of harmony has never yet 
prevailed. 


GENEVA.—The Eleventh Assembly 

of the League of Nations, under the 
presidency of Nicholas Titulescu, Ru- 
manian Minister to London, boiled down 
to a debate between Arthur Henderson 
and Aristide Briand, the Foreign Minis- 
ters of Great Britain and France, as to 
the best way to pull the world out of 
the slough into which it has fallen. 
Shrewd, shaggy Briand, veteran orator 
and peace advocate, came to Geneva with 
a report in his pocket on his own pet 
scheme, the federation of all the Euro- 
pean countries into a “United States of 
Europe.” With the approval of the 
League last year he had presented a 
vague proposal to 27 nations, and their 
replies were now published. None op- 
posed it wholly, some were enthusiastic, 
but most, like England, raised ticklish 
questions. At a preliminary meeting be- 
fore the Assembly, it was decided that 
Briand should present the plan on the 
floor of the Assembly, to be referred to 
an appropriate committee for further study. 
This was a gentle way of shelving the 
“U. S. E.” for another year, and a vic- 
tory for British foreign policy, which 
wants any federative plans kept strictly 
secondary to the League. Henderson's 
own contribution was an _ outstanding 
speech for immediate further disarma- 
ment as the only possible means to se- 
curity for all. The League has made 
slow progress in its plans for a world 
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disarmament conference of land, sea, and 
air forces, and Britain’s attitude may 
hasten its assembling. 

The Mandates Commission of the 
League won a sensational contest against 
its greatest member power when it sub- 
mitted a report sharply criticizing the 
British Government for its handling of 
the Arab-Jewish outbreak in the Pales- 
tine Mandate a year ago. It said that 
England was to blame for not fore- 
seeing’ the conflict and providing ade- 
quate police protection. The British 
Foreign Office replied stiffly, upholding 
its own Shaw Commission report, but 
when the question came before the 
League Council, Mr. Henderson showed 
himself a good loser and accepted a 
unanimous vote for the League’s report. 

Frank B. Kellogg, former U. S. Sec- 
retary of State and joint author of the 
Kellogg Pact, was elected to the vacancy 
on the bench of the World Court caused 
by the resignation of Chief Justice 
Hughes, by a vote of 30 out of 47 na- 
tions. The judges are elected by the 
League Assembly on nomination by 
member nations, and many Americans 
were named. The chances of American 
adherence to the Court, however, were 
given a setback when little Cuba, alone 
among the member nations, refused to 
accept the terms of the Root Formula 
(Schol., Debate, Dec. 14, 1929), by which 
the U. S. could join without losing her 
freedom of action. President Hoover has 
therefore decided not to submit the Court 
question again to the Senate at the com- 
ing session of Congress, where it would 
probably be defeated. 


LONDON.—Before this issue 
reaches its readers, the British Im- 
perial Conference of 1930 will have as- 
sembled. The Conference has no legis- 
lative power. It is merely a gathering of 
the premiers of the various countries 
that make up the “Commonwealth of Na- 
tions” to discuss common problems. Will 
the Empire’s bonds grow tighter or looser? 
The last conference, in 1926, declared the 
dominions to be “autonomous communi- 
ties within the Empire, equal in status 
though united by a common allegiance 
to the crown.” Events since then have 
emphasized their independence from the 
mother country. Australia has demanded 
the right to name its own Governor Gen- 
Most of them now send ministers 
other nations. General Hertzog. the 
South African Premier, will fight for a 
resolution that any dominion may secede 
trom the Empire whenever it chooses. If 
his is approved, it may have large ef- 
fects on the discussions of India’s future 
which will come up at the Indian round- 
table conference as soon as the Imperial 
Conference closes. Mahatma Gandhi and 
his group have definitely refused to take 
part in that session. 

The one big subject at the Imperial 
Conference will be tariff and trade with- 
in the Empire. While the Labor Govern- 
ment has always stood for universal free 
trade, it is fast weakening and MacDon- 
ald may soon accept an 8 per cent tariff 

all commodities for England itself. 
The movement for tariff preferences be- 
tween the dominions and the home gov- 


eral. 


t Canada, Australia, and South Africa 


are stronger, and there is small likeli- 
hood that they will open their markets to 
relieve England at their own expense. 
6 FRANCE.—Everybody who reads 
knows who William Randolph 
Hearst is and what his 26 papers stand 
for. In foreign policy they have al- 
ways been loudly “100 per cent American” 
and anti-everything else. They scream 
against the Yellow Peril, the League, the 
World Court, British diplomacy, and 
French militarism. When the powerful 
newspaper magnate toured Europe this 
summer, he was politely informed by the 
French Foreign Office that he could not 
stay in Paris, but must get out within 
36 hours. Hearst did so, and from a 
point of vantage in London issued a 
clever statement which roused the Britons 
to laughter and put the French in a very 
foolish light. France considers him an 
enemy because the Hearst Paris corre- 
spondent in 1928 by bribing officials se- 
cured and published the secret “Anglo- 
French Naval Agreement” which was dis- 
tasteful to the U. S. The correspondent 
was expelled and Hearst assumed full re- 
sponsibility for his conduct. France has 
a perfect right to act thus, but it is a 
rather silly policy. 


7 POLAND.—Marshal Josef Pilsud- 

ski, Poland's redoubtable “strong 
man” who has run the marionette show 
at Warsaw for now these many years, 
has at last stepped out of the shadows 
into the calcium glare. He has long been 
locked in a tug-of-war with the Socialist 
majority in the Sejm (lower house of 
Parliament), and has personally hand- 
picked and outlined the policy of the 
Polish premiers. 

As Minister of War he kept his hands 
on the sinews of power. But this time, 
when his henchman, Col. Walery Slawek, 
resigned the premiership after a hopeless 
struggle with the Sejm, the gruff old 
soldier decided to do the job himself. He 
had President Moscicki appoint him 
premier, he ordered the Sejm dissolved, 
and he will rule by decree until a new 
Sejm is elected next January. His hatred 
of the legislature may yet prove his un- 
doing, for not all Poles are quite ready 
to abdicate their civil rights. Pilsudski 
has imprisoned many deputies and anti- 
government leaders, and with his cabinet 
of military colonels, has ridden rough- 
shod over every protest. 


TURKEY —Mt. Ararat, the peak 

where legend says the ark of Noah 
came to rest aiter the great flood, is the 
meeting-place of three nations, the new 
Turkish republic, the ancient kingdom of 
Persia, and the remnants of Armenia, now 
a Soviet republic. Each nation owns a 
slope of the mountain. This wild region, 
especially on the Persian side, is the 
home of the fierce and intractable Kurds. 
who have never taken kindly to modern 
governments, and periodically let loose 
invasions on the more settled lowlands. 
Turkey recently asked Persia to cooper- 
ate in a common offensive against the 
Kurds. The Shah-Dictator turned up 
his nose at the President-Dictator, and 
for a time there were rumors of war, and 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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THE ROMANCE OF COLOR 


. O)cure 


Pe gem and again, proof of the amazing 
permanence of Ochre comes to light. In a 
great earthen pot in the Baths of the Roman 
Emperor Titus, a quantity of bright yellow 
Ochre kept its original freshness for seventeen 
hundred years. Today the frescoed walls of the 
Pompeian Room at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art afe alive with yellow, red, and azure 
Ochres. . 

Ochre is an earth pigment found in practi- 
cally every country—though the best Ochres 
are mined chiefly in France, Italy, Germany 
and Spain. The finer Ochres are yellow—but 
this pigment has a wide color range from cream 
yellow to deep orange, and when washed and 
dried at high temperature, it gives brown, red 
and violet shades. 

Raphael, Titian and many other famous 
artists used Ochre lavishly. And thanks to 
painstaking modern experts, leading artists still 
create masterpieces with Ochre’s living yellow 
beauty. 
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HE fine quality of Devoe Colors is indeed 

an inspiration to creative effort in the class- 
room. These colors are made by America’s fore- 
most makers of artists’ colors and are used by 
leading artists all over the world. 

Devoe Tempera Colors give an even surface 
that won't flake off. They are easy to work with; 
and the careful selection of Devoe Colors makes 
them especially helpful to teaching students 
true color sense and color appreciation. 
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21 will be 


ECLIPSE OF 
TIN-CAN ISLAND 
6° TIN-CAN ISLAND” is the rendezvous 


for astronomers on Tuesday, October 
21, because it is the only habitable bit of 
land along the path of a total eclipse of the 
sun. So seldom do eclipses occur and so 
much can astronomers learn from them, 
that scientists will go any distance to ob- 
serve them. 
Niuafou is the atlas name for this island 
that by suffering eclipse will come into 







Where the solar eclipse of October 


the only habitable bit of land in the 

the path of totality. 

gins — 22, but ends on 
1. 
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seen. Niuafou Island is 










The eclipse be- 
tober 





Do you know why? 







the international limelight of science. It 
is one of the Tonga group in the south 
Pacific lying about midway between the 
Samoan Island and Fiji. It is called “Tin- 
Can Island” because the mails are dropped 
overboard from passing ships in a sealed 
tin can. Trade winds kick up such a sea 
around this tiny volcanic rock that landing 
from a boat is very difficult. 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 


A New Guessing Game 
I. Closing Date, October 25. 


Three facts about me: 

1. As editor of “The Pennsylvania 
Magazine” in 1775, at a salary of $250 a 
year, I wrote the whole contents under a 
dozen pen names. 

2. I converted Washington, Franklin, 
and Jefferson to the idea of independence 
from Great Britain. 

3. I was a member of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies during the Revolution and 
escaped the guillotine by a miracle. 





‘Men Who Made History” will 
appear in every issue of The 
Scholastic. For the best essay 
not exceeding 100 words on the 
subject of each contest, a prize of 
$5.00 will be awarded. Besides 
correctly naming the person pic- 
tured, it must tell the salient facts 
of his life and estimate his achieve- 
ments. Write your name, school, 
and address on your paper and 
send it to: History Contest Editor, 
The Scholastic, Wabash Building, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ire Pause 
that refreshes 


When much study is a weariness to 
the flesh. When you find yourself 
getting nowhere—fast. Pipe down! 
Don’t take any more punishment! 
Let go everything! Pause for a 
moment and refresh yourself. 
That’s just the time and place when 
an ice-cold bottle or glass of Coca- 
Cola will do you the most good. A 
regular cheer-leader with its happy 
sparkle and delicious flavor, while 
its pure, wholesome refreshment 
packs a big rest into a little minute 
and gets you off to a fresh start. 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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26 
World’s Dictators 


(Concluded from page 18) 

and wheat, from prevailing tariff 
walls and over-production. Unem- 
ployment is a world problem. There 
are not less than 15,000,000 out of 
work in the major European coun- 
tries, and several millions in South 
America. 

Dictatorship—the practice of one- 
man rule established and maintained 
by force—is of course no new thing. 
Caesar and Napoleon were nothing if 
not dictators, and for that matter 
what shall we call Oliver Cromwell? 
But in modern Europe it has taken 
on new forms. The nineteenth cen- 
tury up to the outbreak of the World 


War was the heyday of representa- 
tive democracy. We had become 
used ‘to the slow talkative processes 
of parliaments and parties. But the 
war did two things to the complacent 
western world: it accustomed us to 
the use of force as a political weapon, 
and it brougnt victor and vanquished 
alike to the verge of bankruptcy 
through the destruction of capital, 
the dislocation of markets, and the 
creation of unsecured paper money. 
The Russian Revolution encouraged 
the growth of militant communism in 
all the western nations. Graft and 
inefficiency became normal through- 
out southern and eastern Europe. 
Dictatorship appealed as a quick, 
purifying, and efficient method of 
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You Can Win, Too! 
Originality Counts as 
Well as Technique! 


I, last year's ogee Award Contest, this remarkably original Indian 


Head by Irving J. N 
took first prize. 
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All of the other drawings, even those awarded the attractive, honorable 
mention prizes, demonstrated the extensive scope and versatility of the 
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Equally attractive prizes are offered in this year’s Higgins’ Award Contest. 
Try for them, have a lot of fun and get many new tips on what colored 
drawing inks will do for you besides, in your daily work! You can draw in 
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saving the nations from anarchy and 
chaos. Then in 1922 came Mussolini 
and his black shirts of Fascismo, 


‘marching on Rome to force reform 


at the point of the sword. He is still 
the prime model of the modern dic- 
tator because he has uncompromis- 
ingly sheared off every vestige of the 
old organization or ideas that con- 
flicted with his goal. 

From the twin extremes of. Fas- 
cism and Communism—both dictator- 
ships with close resemblances, though 
favoring different classes—a_ chal- 
lenge has gone forth to democracy. 
Has it, can it, prove itself capable of 
meeting the complex problems of the 
post-war world? It is worth noting 
that the countries in which dictator- 
ships have arisen are usually coun- 
tries which have had no strong or long- 
sustained parliamentary tradition. Will 
a dictator seize control in the great 
exemplars of democracy — Britain, 
France, Germany, Scandinavia, or the 
United States? That would indeed be 
the signal of dissolution. Germany is 
nearest to it (see page 22), but the 
Teutonic peoples—and all these na- 
tions stem from Teuton institutions— 
are tenacious of their liberties and 
of their legislative bodies. Democ- 
racy may have another chance, but it 
will have to be a new, a different, a 
self-disciplined democracy. 
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Test- Tubes 


(Concluded from page 24) 

An expedition of the U. S. Naval Ob- 
servatory landed 60 tons of equipment and 
provisions under difficult conditions at the 
one landing place and the American as- 
tronomers are now erecting apparatus and 
practicing for the eclipse. Dr. S. A. 
Mitchell, director of the Leander McCor- 
mick Observatory, University of Virginia, 
is head of the American expedition, and 
a squad from the U. S. Navy will go along. 
They will photograph the corona, that 
pearly halo of sun stuff that can be seen 
only during eclipse, and make special mea- 
surements of its brightness. British as- 
tronomers will also observe this eclipse. 


NEW USES FOR HELIUM 
a. that rare gas used for keep- 

ing America’s huge airships afloat, was 
a few years ago obtained only at great ex- 
pense and in small quantities. It is now 
available in commercial quantities and sci- 
entists have set to work to find new uses 
for it. The peculiar properties of the gas. 
they say, make it valuable for use in metal- 
lurgy, for the preservation of food, for 
heating and cooling and as a circulating 
medium, instead of air, in drying systems. 
They also suggest that it can be used for 
the treatment of diseases of the lungs and 
blood. 








(Concluded from page 23) 

a diplomatic break. Turkey- then pro- 
posed that Persia cede to her the whole 
region of Ararat in exchange for a piece 
of Turkish territory farther south. 
Whether or not this happens, the Turks 
at last took matters into their own hands 
and surrounded several thousand Kurdish 
rebels entrenched on Mt. Ararat. It was 
war to the finish, as the Kurds knew, and 
they have been practically exterminated. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
—Scarcely had Gen. Rafael Trujillo 


and Senor Estrella Urena, leaders of 
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katz we. 


the successful revolt against the regime 
of Horacio Vasquez last spring, taken 
their oaths of office as President and Vice 
President of the republic reputedly found- 
ed by Christopher Columbus, when a 
150-mile-an-hour gale swept out of the 
east and brought the year’s worst dis- 
aster to the Caribbean. Santo Domingo 
lies in ruins today, with 2000 dead at the 
least figure, and probably thrice that in- 
jured. With 30.000 homeless and com- 
munications smashed, famine and plague 
added to the horror. The American Red 
Cross, Navy, and Marines rushed aid 
by fast ships and planes from Porto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands and Florida. 
President Hoover approved a $3,000,000 
loan, and the natives rallied bravely, but 
it will be many years before the republic 
fully recovers. 





Key to Pronunciation 

[Many foreign sounds have no exact 
equivalent in English, as for instance the 
German umlaut vowels and the French 
nasal endings. At best these suggestions 
can be only approximate, and teachers and 
students should study the rules of pronun- 
ciation for the languages concerned.] 

P. 14. Dieudonne Coste (Dyuh-dun Kawst). 
Bellonte (Bel-lawnt). 

P. 15. Andree (Ahn-dray). 

P. 16. Buenos Aires (Bway-noce I-race). 
Irigoyen (Ee-ree-go-yen). Uriburu (Oo-ree-boo- 
roo). Pueyrredon (Poo-air-ay-dom). Enrique 
Martinez (En-reek Mar-teen-ayth). Siles (See- 
lace). Leguia (Lay-gwee-ah). Sanchez Cerra 
(Sahn-shayth Sair-ro). Mussolini (Moose-oh- 
lee-nee). 


P. 22. Bruening 
(Stray-zuh-mahn). 


(Brooe-ning). Streseman 
Titulescu (Tee-too-lace-coo). 
Aristide Briand (Ar-is-teed Bree-ahng). Sejm 
(Shem). Moscicki (Mosh-eet-skee). Trujillo 
(Troo-heel-lo). Urena (Oor-ay-nah). 
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ELDORADO 


‘‘THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL ’’ 


: ae A > 


Unper the auspices of The Scho- 
lastic, the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, makers of Eldorado, 
“the master drawing pencil,’’ an- 
nounce a new prize contest for 
1931. For the best pencil drawings 
submitted, eight prizes will be 
awarded—one of $50, one of $25, 
one of $15, and five of $5 each. 
Any subject may be chosen, but 
the drawing must be original, and 
must be distinctly a pencil drawing. 
Further information of the con- 
test can be found in the booklet 
of Scholastic Awards, furnished 


Prize awards to 


High School 
Students 


‘32 9 


free by the editors of this 
magazine. 

Ernest W. Watson, well- 
known artist, will contribute 
pencil renderings of various sub- 
jects, which will appear regularly 
in these pages. Follow them for 
technical help and guidance. They 
illustrate the artistic possibilities 
that lie in the smooth, flawless 
lead of Eldorado, ‘‘the 
drawing pencil.” 

Gather your ideas now. Start 


master 


sketching interesting subjects. 
They will come in handy later on. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Pencil Department 115-J, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 
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SCUFFED SHOES 
are easy to shine now! 


Clip coupon—get handy kit 


that earns you extra money 


H™; a way to keep those shoes bright 
and shiny and earn extra spending 
money at the same time! 

This special offer is made to boys only, 
and it gives everybody who clips the cou- 
pon a chance to earn an easy 50¢ or more 
every week. The coupon brings you the 
handy Shinola Kit, which contains a stiff- 
bristled dauber and a polisher made of gen- 
uine sheep's wool. You can get the polish 
from your nearest dealer. 

2 IN 1 and Shinola—the paste polishes— 
come in all colors. Bixby'’s Liquids for 
ladies’ and children’s shoes. Remember, 
good polish preserves the leather and 
makes shoes wear longer. 

To everybody who clips the coupon we 
offer this kit at the extra-special price of 
only 25¢ in cash or stamps. That's exactly 
what it costs us. 

One boy we know shines his mother's 
and father’s shoes and makes an easy 50¢ 
every week. Some boys make much more. 

So if you want shoes that are spick and 
span... if you want extra spending money, 
just clip the coupon now. We'll send you 
the kit at once and it will start earning 
extra spending money for you right away. 

This advertisement is published by the makers of 
21, SHINOLA & BIXBY’S SHOE POLISHES 





8. 10-30 
2 IN 1—SHINOLA 
Bixsy Corp. 
88 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


™ Gentlemen: Please send me 
g your Shinola Home Kit. I 
enclose 25¢ (stamps or cash). 
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The String Bean 


(Continued from page 4) 

“Humph! Well, I can get a second hand 
for eight dollars. I’m strapped.” 

“Not until I know what it’s about. And 
I'll have whatever I signed there, too. I 
came up here to take you home, and no 
hocus pocus.” 

Uncle Henry’s voice was raised in ex- 
asperation. That was the last time it was 
raised for some time for Uncle Henry, as 
he listened, became literally speechless. 

At the end of three minutes or so the 
String Bean stopped talking, and Uncle 
Henry moistened his lips. 
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of our Art Department for creation of 
original designs. Send for catalogue 
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From $1.00 up 
Send for our 24 page Cata- 
log showing hundreds of 
Rings and Pins at Factory 
Prices. Rings made to order. 

We furnish designs free. 
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212 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mass. 
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The Scholastic 


“That’s all,” said the String Bean. 

“All? Why, you infernal young idiot—!” 

“It won't take five minutes. And you 
needn't speak a word.” 

“I’m speaking right now.” 

“Just fall, you know. Toward the gun. 
They always fall toward the gun, you 
know.” 

Uncle Henry went a trifle pale. 

“I certainly counted on you, sir,” the 
String Bean went on. “It’s the chance of 
a lifetime. I’ve worked hard to get this 
far, too. He was suspicious, and he’s got 
no imagination.” 

“Imagination!” wailed Uncle 
“Suppose it gets in the papers?” 

“I’m doing it to get it in the papers. 
One paper first.” 

Uncle Henry went to his closet where 
he had put his flask in a shoe, away from 
the chambermaid. After a moment his color 
came back. 

“I can’t pull it off without you, sir,” 
said the String Bean, fumbling with a 
button of his dreadful coat. “And a blank 
cartridge is harmless.” 

“How do you know it'll be a blank?” 
said Uncle Henry. “There might be a mis- 
take somewhere.” 

“Tl take care of that.” He surveyed 
Uncle Henry carefully. “I certainly am 
glad I thought of you,” he reflected. “You 
look like a million dollars’ worth of re- 
spectability. I couldn’t use a bull. They 
all look alike.” 

Whether Uncle Henry knew that a bull 
was a detective, or whether he believed the 
reference to be to a cow of the male 
persuasion, is not pertinent here. What is 
pertinent is that one-half hour later the 
String Bean rose from the bed and wrung 
Uncle Henry’s hand. 

“I knew you'd do it,” he said. “You've 
got imagination.” 

The following day the city editor of the 
String Bean’s whilom newspaper received 
a bulky manuscript in a sealed envelope, 
enclosed in another and accompanied by a 
letter. 


“Dear Mr. Wheeler: Immediately on 
receipt of wire or long distance message 
from me read enclosed story. Advise get- 
ting out extra. You will be on the street 
six hours before the rest. 

Yours very truly, 
William Whitmore. 
P. S.: What price imagination?” 


Henry. 


At nine o’clock on the morning of the 
following day two youths left a certain 
unsavory lodging house in lower New York 
in an ancient Ford, and took their way 
by the ferry to New Jersey. 

One of them was a heavy-faced individ- 
ual, lowering and suspicious, wearing 2 
discolored sweater and a look of extreme 
nervousness. The other, easy, natty, and 
wedged tight beneath the steering wheel, 
was the String Bean. So calm were the 
hands with which he lighted his cigarette 
that the other youth eyed him. 

“Nothing wrong with your nerves, Mc- 
Bride,” he said, grudgingly admiring. 

“You're new to it, Carl. That's all,” 
said the String Bean, with an air of gentle 
patronage. 

At half past ten the String Bean hid the 
Ford in a woods a mile or so from the rail- 
way station of a small industrial. town in 
New Jersey, looked at his watch, and 
lighted another cigarette. 


“Almost time,” he observed. “He always 
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takes this cut-off to the factory. 
heavy, and it’s shorter.” 

Carl looked around. The place was de- 
serted and wild; his admiration for his 
companion went up as his courage went 
down. It is one thing to hit an elderly 
veteran from the rear with a paving block 
at night, and quite another to face an armed 
paymaster in full daylight. 

“Some of these fellows are mighty quick 
with a gun,” he said. 

A vision of Uncle Henry reaching back 
to his flask pocket flashed through the 
String Bean’s mind. 

“Look here,” he said, “I don’t want any 
quitters around me. I’m not asking you 
to do anything, am I? You stay back. 
This is my job.” 

He then tied a handkerchef over the 
lower part of his face, and examined a 
revolver for which he had paid eight dollars 
of Uncle Heniry’s perfectly good money, 
and with which he now proposed to murder 
Uncle Henry... 

At ten-forty-five a middle-aged gentle- 
man, very pale, and clutching a paymaster’s 
bag in his hand, got out of a train at the 
railway station, and tottered to a seat in- 
side the building. He sat for some time, 
ever and anon lifting his hat to wipe the 
top of a bald and perspiring head. The 
ticket agent, looking out through the win- 
dow, observed that now and then he mut- 
tered to himself. 

Finally he got feebly to his feet, and 
struck out along a path which led through 
a field toward a bit of woodland. Had he 
been interested in his surroundings he 
would have seen the chimneys of a large 
industrial plant beyond the trees. But he 
was not interested. 

By the time he reached the woodland he 
was in a state of furious indignation. He 
had made up his mind to stop this nonsense 


Bag’s 


then and there. So when a masked figure 
stepped out into the pathway 2head of him, 
revolver leveled, and called sharply, “Hands 
up!” Uncle Henry had totally forgotten 
the part he was to play. 

“Stop this damned nonsense!” 
“If you think for a minute—” 

Suddenly the String Bean fired, and 
Uncle Henry fell, face downward on the 
ground, writhing convulsively. It is doubt- 
ful if he even knew, for some minutes, 
that he was alone, or heard the distant 
chugging of a Ford car receding into the 
distance. When at last he sat up and 
looked about him, the bag was gone, and 
the woodland empty. 

The String Bean paused outside Uncle 
Henry’s door at the Waldorf that night. 
There was a strong odor of iodoform com- 
ing from near by, and the String Bean 
stopped and sniffed. 

“Great Scott!” he muttered. 
the dear old boy—” 

He clutched a bag which he held in his 
hand, and cautiously opened the door. Uncle 
Henry was in bed, and iodoform odor was 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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“What if 
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The String Bean 


(Concluded from page 29) 
heavy about him. The source of it was 
explained by a piece of gauze on the bridge 
of Uncle Henry’s nose, h-ld there by radi- 
ating adhesive strips. Uncle Henry him- 
self was holding his nostrils with one hand, 
a book with the other. 

“Say, for the love of heaven!” said the 
String Bean. 

“Go on out of here!” roared Uncle 
Henry. “Leave that damned bag and 
clear !” 

“Did you fall on your nose?” 

“Fall on my nose. You shot me!” 

“What!” : 

“One inch either way and I’d have lost 
an eye!” bawled Uncle Henry. 

“It was a blank, sir.” 

“It had a wad in it, didn’t it?” shrieked 
Uncle Henry. “That hotel doctor thinks I 
tried to kill myself. If that gets out—!” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” breathed the String 
Bean. “A wad! Oh, ye gods!” 

Suddenly he began to laugh. Maybe there 
was an element of hysteria in it, for he 
had had a long and trying day. It was as 
much as he could do to dodge the book 
Uncle Henry threw at him viciously. He 
rocked as he held onto the foot of the bed. 

“And me thinking it was acting!” he 
gasped. “If you'd seen yourself, rolling 


on the ground—” 

After a time he recovered somewhat, and 
took a telegram out of his pocket. 

Uncle Henry read it, over the bridge of 
his plastered nose. 

“Then it worked out all right.” 

“Yes. 


Thanks to the best old scout the 





world has ever seen. Let me kiss you, 
won't you?” He grinned at his uncle, who 
told him where to go with great prompt- 
ness. 

“When we got back-and opened the bag, 
and it had only the Gideon Bible in it from 
the hotel, he nearly had a fit. Then I 
pulled the stuff on him; said we'd better 
separate. He knew too much about me, 
and anyhow he wasn’t in my class. He’d 
been scared straight through: That made 
him mad, and he said he’d croaked a guy 
himself. I pretended not to believe it, so 
he came over, chapter and book, about 
Baird.” 

“And the police were there?” 

“Yeah. The one in the clothes closet 
was practically asphyxiated. But the fel- 
low in the next room got it all.” 

“And he’s under arrest?” 

“T’ll tell the world he is,” said the String 
Bean cheerfully. 

Some time later Uncle Henry yawned, 
and suddenly remembered something. 

“What about the story?” 

“Oh,” said the String Bean, and yawned 
also. “I sent that off yesterday.” 

“Yesterday! Why, you lunatic, it didn’t 
happen until today.” 

“But I knew it was going to happen,” 
said the String Bean patiently. 

Suddenly he dipped into the pockets of 
his terrible coat and brought up a tele- 
gram which Uncle Henry read. 

“Market on imagination decidedly bullish. 
Went up one hundred points today. 
(Signed) Wheeler.” 

Two days later Uncle Henry returned 
to: his bank, carrying the bag and a strip 
of adhesive across the bridge of his nose. 
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He met the assistant cashier just outside 
the door of his office, and the assistant 
cashier saw them both at once. 
“Sorry to see you've met with an ac- 
cident, sir,” said the assistant cashier. 
“Ran into a door,” said’ Uncle Henry 
brazenly. And entered his office. 


That evening the String Bean sat on the 
veranda of the Dunn house, and stared at 
the Buck the Ford and the Stutz Bearcat 
parfed up the street. 

“Even if I hadn’t seen your name at the 
top,” Mary was saying, “I’d have known 
it was yours. And the editorial said it was 
a great piece of detective work.” 

“Detective work!” said the String Bean 
scornfully. “It was a matter of pure psy- 
chology. Psychology and imagination.” 

“And you're going back on the paper?” 

“T haven't decided yet,” said the String 
Bean languidly. “They want me. They’ll 
double my salary, but—” 

“But what, Bill?” 

“They don’t talk my language. That's 
all. Did you see that poem they published 
tonight? Horrible.” 

“Bill,” she said softly, 
cited any of your poetry to me. 
you write it. I've seen you.” 

He was touched. He leaned back ‘on 
the step to look up at her, and then reached 
up and took her hand. 

“Well, listen to this,” he said. And in a 
low, tense voice, the free hand pointing 
out over the Dunn lawn, he began: 
“This is the sea! Which the poets describe 
Boundless and deep, and full of the love 

And hate of a woman.” 
Mary Dunn closed her eyes in ecstasy. 


“you've never re- 
I know 
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Scholastic Lesson Plan 
For English Classes 


By Chester B. Story 
I. The String Bean 


A. Plot Analysis. From memory, recall clues 


in Part I that you now see were pointing to this 


conclusion. Go over the previous installment and 
add to your list. What skill in story-telling does 
this list reveal? Is it the essential quality in 
all plot-making? Find out what Poe said on 
this point. See how Kenneth Gould characterized 
Mrs. Rinehart’s ability in this respect in the last 
issue. Why does the story end with the Mary 
Dunn incident and not the editor’s telegram? 
What is the value of the Mary Dunn thread in 
the plot? What is the main plot thread? 

B. Character Analysis. s the String Bean 
normal? In what respects? He is said to have 
“imagination, courage, and ambition.’”’ Give ex- 
amples of these qualities, or prove his possession 
of them by other arguments. Has he a sense of 
humor? Or does his utter seriousness make 
him ,funny to the reader? If so, can you tell 
why? Is Uncle Henry life-like? Why? And 
Bill’s mother? How about Mary Dunn? 

Style Analysis. What in this story justi- 
fies qualifying the author as a “Queen of Enter- 
tainers”? What shows her “twentieth century 
sense of humor”? What is the value of these 
frequent laughable quirks? Mrs. Rinehart often 
uses “sentences that are not sentences.” Discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages of this habit. 
Would it be wise for you to do this? 

Characterize other qualities of the style by 
choosing three fitting adjectives from this list: 
prosy, trenchant, lively, hackneyed, Victorian, 
modern, zestful. 

Il. Bill 

A. In what respects besides lenzth does the 
short short-story differ from a story like The 
String Bean? Compare this story with de 
Maupassant’s A Piece of String. 

B. Note how much is suggested by the first 
two sentences. Note how briefly and yet power- 
fully the characterization is given of even minor 
personages. Characterize “the woman next door,” 
the woman who “came in a limousine,” the man 
and woman who took Minna, Minna herself, and 
finally Bill. 

* Is the style simple with the true sim- 
plicity of strength and reserve? Is there a single 
word you did not understand? What deductions 
as to valuable qualities of style & you make 
from these observations? 

Ill, Zona Gale 

A. Name other works written by Zona Gale 
besides Bill, Which of these does Mr. Gorman 
place among the 60 greatest novels? Explain why 
this work and Bill deserve such high rating. 
What qualities do they possess that are not 
found to the same extent in the others? What is 
an suet How can the word be applied to a 
nove: 

B. State briefly the outstanding events of 
Zona Gale’s life. 

>. Write a paragraph describing some scene 
or object and then try to cut it down to half 
the number of words. Have you increased the 
effectiveness of the shortened paragraph? The 
author says that Bill contains ‘remarkable 
economy of words and a sharply effective selec- 
tion of details.” Find paragraphs in the story 
that illustrate these two qualities. Look for them 
in your own paragraph. 

IV. Lepanto 

Let us first analyze this ringing battle 
ballad for its mental content. Whose insolent 
pride is first pictured? (Note the ‘“‘crescent of 
his lips,” as well as the titles given him.) Evi- 
dently the Turks have swept all before them on 
the sea, and the Pope has called the Christian 
world to prevent a Mohammedan conquest of 
Europe. But note the indifference of England 
and France (in what lines?). Then see the gal- 
lant response of the hero of the poem, Don John 
of Austria, as he leads the Crusade. 

Then find pictured the unrest and alarms of 
Mohammed in Paradise; his call to the Mo- 
hammedan angels, Azrael and Ariel; and his 
ummons to all the mysterious hosts of the super- 

natural world to resist the daring Crusader. 

And all the Christian world is full of cross- 
purposes and doubts; but Don John keeps his 
purpose fixed. Even when his father is on the 
point of suicide with fear, Don John looses the 
annonade, and begins the great battle of Lepanto. 
Trace these points in the poem.) 

Then find the lines describing the enslaved 
Christian galley slaves, chained to the benches. 
\nd what wonderful line at the climax of the 
poem pictures them as they are set free? What 

ther lines show the Turks conquered and their 
naval power forever broken? To whom is the 
glory given? 

Then the war-beat dies down into a conclusion. 
And in that do you find a famous author who 
fought in this battle and was so severely wounded 
that he lost for life the use of his left hand? And 

hat lines picture his famous character of fiction, 
the knight who fought windmills? Finally, why is 
the last line such a fitting ending? 

B. Have you escaped, so far, the reactions of 
body and spirit stirred up by_ the throbbing 

ythm and the vivid figures? If so, read the 
poem aloud, and get the rhythm. Chant it as 
Vachel Lindsay chants his rhythmic verse. Then 





“SPOONERISM” CONTEST 


O you know what ‘“‘Spoonerisms’”’ 

are? They’re topsy-turvy phrases 
in which the initials or first syllables of 
words have been exchanged—accident- 
ally or on purpose—to make something 
with an entirely different and ludicrous 
meaning. 

They were invented by Dr. W. A. 
Spooner, a great English clergyman and 
scholar of Oxford University who died a 
few weeks ago. In giving out a hymn in 
chapel once he unintentionally called it 
*‘Kinquering Kongs Their Titles Take.’’ 
Later he deliberately made them up. He 
once scolded a lazy student for “‘ tasting 
a whole worm”’ (get it?). He complained 
that his class was “‘ hissing all my mystery 
lectures.”” In a sermon he said it was 
‘easier for a camel to pass through the 
knee of an idol than for a rich man to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ Queen 
Victoria became ‘‘our queer old Dean,”’ 
and he went to the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard to see the“‘ cattleships and bruisers.”’ 
Then of course there’s his famous wed- 
ding question, ‘‘Is it kisstomary to cuss 
the bride?’’ Spoonerism soon becaine all 
the rage at Oxford, and students and 
faculty vied with each other in getting 
off these wise-cracks. 

Sounds easy, but is it? Well, we’re 
going to give the Tyroglyphics fans a 
chance to try their hand at it. For the 
best Spoonerism submitted for each issue, 
The Scholastic will pay $1. The prize- 
winners will be printed. Come on now, 
you funny guys and comic editors, let’s 
see you scintillate! Address Tyroglyphics 
Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. And don’t forget to sign 
your name, school, and address. 








you have one secret of the power of this martial 
ballad. Find the one line, repeated with varia- 
tions, that not only gives the pattern of the poem, 
but also by its refrain gives the synopsis of the 
hero’s career. 

Now select at least ten shorter phrases that 
help to “get” you—phrases like “Dim drums 
throbbing” and , Strong gongs groaning as the 
guns boom far.”” Then select the metaphors and 
other figures that are so powerful—a long list. 
What is your conclusion now as to the worth 
of this poem? Which is more important to you 
in this case,—a mental understanding of the poem, 
or a spiritual understanding? 

C. The author: what qualities of his character 
and temperament link up with this poem? 


V. Following the Films 

Write the story of one of these recommended 
movies, trying to make your synopsis as inter- 
esting as possible. 

Argument. In the case of the Byrd picture, 
agree or disagree with Miss Robertson, with 
proofs, on the effect of the vocal explanations. 
In the case of Raffles, argue on the moral or 
ethical advisability of showing such a picture. 

VI. As One Reader to Another 

Why not help these inquiring readers who 

should Pa friends of yours? Make a list for 
M. F., H. B., or A. P., and send it to 

The gta Or have an oral discussion of 

the four subjects in class, and have a secretary 

send in the list obtained. 

VII. The Book Price War 

Debate the subject indicated. 

VIII. If I Had My Teens to Live Over 

State three worth-while deductions applicable to 
yourself drawn from Mr. Pollock’s interesting ar- 
ticle. 

IX. Spoonerisms 

Have a class contest for the most laughable 

phrases. Don't get ‘neak in the wees.” Try it. 


Corntossel (at phone): “Hello! Hello! 
Kin you let me talk to my wife?” 
Operator: “Number, please.” 
Corntossel: “Say, I ain’t no Mormon, 
miss !” 
oo] 


A mother and daughter were listening 
to a band in the park. 

The mother asked, “What’s that they’re 
playing, Mary? It sounds to me like Wag- 
ner. 

“No, I don’t think it’s Wagner,” said 
Mary. “I think it’s Chopping. I'll go to 
see.” 

On her return from the handstand she 
said, “We were both of us wrong. It says 
‘Refrain from Spitting.’ ” 
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YOU 


can win, in the 2nd 


DRAWLET PEN 
contest 


As part of the Scholastic 
Awards, Drawlet Pens again 
offer you awards of cash and 
valuable lettering sets, for 
posters, lettering and design; 
done with drawing and lettering 
pens. See the Scholastic Awards 
booklet for full details. 

This is a wonderful opportun- 
ity to broaden your experience. 
Drawlet Pen work is so differ- 
ent from pen-and-ink. Its broad, 
simplified effects teach you 
economy of line and time—the 
essence of decorative art. Swift- 
ly, vou learn to work in bold, 
solid masses. 

Get Drawlet 
your stationer’s. 
Lettering” book, for 50c, which 
suggests so many fascinating 
effects you can create with them. 
Start immediately! You'll be a 
top-notcher by the time you 
start on your entry for the 
prizes ! 


ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 


Camden, New Jersey 


ee 


Pens now, at 
Get the “Pen 























HATEVER your medium... pen 

or charcoal; pencil or crayon; pas- 
tel or brush . . . Strathmore offers Artists’ 
Papers and Boards that are friendly to 
both touch and temperament. For back 
of those smooth, uniform surfaces is a 
depth that allows a scrubbing erasure to 
go down and down—and still leave a 
fresh, smooth finish to work over again. 


Let us send you the free sample book 
of Strathmore Artists’ Papers and Boards. 
Write Strathmore Paper Company, 
Dept. S-10, West Springfield, Mass. 


“PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE” 


STRATHMORE 
Artists Paper and Boards 








For Social Studies 
Classes 


By William G. Fixel 


I, Men Who Made History 

Compete in these contests. Even 
if you do not win a money prize you 
will nevertheless be the gainer. Your 
paper can be made the basis of a 
class report for which your history 
teacher will no doubt give credit, 
you will also have done some inde- 
pendent research work, and lastly 
your English teachér may accept the 
essay as a theme. 


Il. Dictators Bestride the World 


a. What is meant by the term 
“dictator”? What three South Amer- 
ican nations have come under the 
sway of such men? Can these na- 
tions be called “backward”? Know 
the area, population, capital, most 
important cities, and racial elements 
of each. 

Give a brief sketch of the life and 
characteristics of Dr. Irigoyen. Tell 
in your own words what you consider 
the causes of his overthrow by Uri- 
burn. What sort of man is the 
latter? What has been the reac- 
tion of other nations to this change? 

What caused the revolution in 
Bolivia? Was Peru’s president a 
weakling? What is said to be the 
cause of the upset in that country? 
What effect have the changes in 
these three nations had upon condi- 
tions in other Latin-American coun- 


tries? 

Did the World War “make the 
world safe for democracy’? By 
what right or might are dictators able 
to remain in office? Give some of 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
a dictatorship. Which sort of gov- 
ernment do you prefer, a democracy 
or a dictatorship? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

b. The first letters of the an- 
swers to the following questions will, 
when read vertically, spell the name 
of a certain dictator, When you 
find out who he is, give a brief 
character sketch of him. 

1. President of Cuba. 

. The new president of Argentine. 

3. Was overthrown in Bolivia. 

. Dictator of Russia. 

. A famous English dictator (Chris- 
tian name). 

. Ousted as president of Peru. 

- Deposed as president of Argen- 
tine 

. A military dictator in Europe in 
the last century. 

. The nation with the most famous 
dictator. 


III. Modern Governments 


Distinguish between the American 
uational government and the Ameri- 
can federal system. See how many 
differences you can find between the 
presidential and the cabinet types of 
government. What does the for- 
mer require? Why? Classify the 
leading governments of the world 
under these two heads. 

Study the graph. What three main 
branches of our government are 
there? What does each do? 

Who. governs the District of Col- 
umbia, the Canal Zone, Alaska, the 
Virgin Islands? Can you give 
reasons as to why they are thus as- 
signed ? 

Name the members of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. Who becomes Presi- 
dent if he dies and there is no Vice- 
President? What method was previ- 
ously followed? See if you can 
find why the present system was 
adopted. Comment on the duties of 
the Vice President. What are the 
duties of the president as executive? 
As leader? 

See if you can reproduce the chart 
without looking in The’ Scholastic. 
IV. Test Tubes and Telescopes 

Locate Niuafou on the map. Why 
is it called “Tin-Can Island”? Why 
2 oe today? Give some of 
the uses of helium. 


Vv. Men and Machines 


Give a comprehensive definition of 
a machine. Is it easy to distinguish 
between tools and machines? Name 
the major parts of a machine. What 
part has the Power Age made more 
effective ? 

Give the two basic classes of en- 
gines and list under each as many of 
the different types as you can. What 
are the five great “prime movers’’? 
What are some the secondary mov- 
ers? What is the outstanding ex- 


The Scholastic 


ample of this class? Give several 
advantages of the above. Name the 
principal machine functions you can 
think of. 

Without what invention would the 
Power Age have been impossible? 


VI. Andree 


Give the purpose of Andree’s 
flight. Tell in your own words what 
apparently happened to his party. 

here were the members of the ex- 
pedition found? Of what value will 
Andree’s diaries be? What lesson 
does his exploit teach? Name the 
expeditions which have reached the 
poles? Which were by air? Com- 
= the Andree flight with that of 

oste. 


VII. Rulers of America 


What do Mr. Gerard and Mr. 
Rogers mean by calling these men 
“rulers”? Do they contend that 
they are great men who are con- 
tributing to America’ s advancement ? 
Are there any in these lists that 
you would eliminate? Whom would 
you add? Of what value are such 
lists? 

VIII. World Affairs 


Germany. Do you think Sunday 
is the proper day for holding an 
election? Why or why not? When 
is the regular election day in the 
U. S.? How many parties had can- 
didates in the field in the recent Ger- 
man election? What was the nature 
of the opposition that Bruening 
faced? What was the outcome? 
What fears were aroused in France? 

Geneva. What was the most im- 
portant topic discussed at the recent 
meeting of the League? What is 
your opinion of this matter? Who 
is the sponsor of this proposal? What 
was Arthur Henderson’s attitude? 
What is a mandate? What are the 
duties of the Mandates Commission? 
What was the nature of its report? 

What thhonor was given to former 
Secretary Kellogg? What new ob 
stacle to our becoming a member of 
the World Court arose at the meet- 
ing? Just what are the reservations 
which are conditional to our joining 
the World Court? 

London. What happened at the 
Imperial Conference of 1926? Com- 
ment on the_present status of the 
dominions. Ts India a dominion? 
What will be the main subject of the 
present meeting? 


IX. Domestic Affairs 


1. Politics. Connect each of, the 

— in () with the proper item 

(b). (1) Mooney-Billings, 
(2) Philip LaFollette, (3) Mrs. Fer- 
ge (4) H. R. Long, (5) Gerald 

e, (6) Scott McBride, (7) H. P. 
ad «8) Mrs. McCormick, (9) 
Senator Blease. b. (1) Defeated in 
South Carolina, (2) Nominated _ fo: 
the Senate in Louisiana, (3) Cam- 
paign expenditures under fire, (4) 

ariff Commission, (5) Victor in 
Wisconsin, (6) Defeated in Texas 
primaries, (7) Chairman of the Sen- 
ate investigating committee, (8) The 
Anti-Saloon League, (9) Factor in 
California primaries. 

What is the difference between the 
primaries and the election? Why do 
several states have their primaries in 
the Spring instead of the Fall? When 
are they held i in your state? 

Find out something about the life 
and policies of the late R. M. La 
Follette, Senior. What factors aide! 
Philip LaFollette in Wisconsin? 
Why are the LaFollettes called 1: 
surgents ? Is Philip certain of elec- 
tion? Why 

Give a Y cate definition of the 
“recall.” What mayor has just bee 
recalled? Does your state or city 
have this system? 

Name several senators who wer 
treated similarly to Truman New- 
berry? Does it follow that large 
campaign expenditures mean corru} 
politics? Why is Mrs. McC Seowsbaryg s 
nomination being investigated ? . 

2. The “Irrepressible Conflict. 
To what situation was this phrase 
originally applied? Compare it 
the present conditions. Does the 
question of “States Rights” enter t! 
present problem? Comment on the 
recent stand taken by Govern 
Roosevelt. Name several prominen' 
personages who have recently « 
pressed themselves as favoring modi- 
fication of the dry laws. 

3. The Tariff Commjssion.. What 
are the duties of this commission’ 
How is it concerned with the ‘‘flexi- 
ble clause” of the Tariff? 





THE ONE BIG CHANCE FOR EVERY HIGH SCHOOL BOY AND GIRL 


Announcing 


The Scholastic Awards. 


for 1930-31 


The seventh annual contest conducted by The Scholastic for creative work 
in literature and the visual arts is now open and will close 


March 15, 1931. 


Get busy now! 


$4,500 in, National Cash Prizes 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


(For further information on any phase of the contests, write for the Awards Booklet ) 


The Scholastic Awards 


Literature 

Poetry—The Witter Bynner 
Scholastic Poetry Prize for the 
best poem or group of poems. 
Prizes: $100, $50 and $25. Ten 
honorable mentions: $10 each. 

Essay—For the best Familiar 
Essay, limited to 1500 words. 
Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten 
honorable mentions: $10 each. 

Short Story—Maximum length 
of 3,000 words. Prizes: $100, $50, 
and $25. Ten honorable mentions: 
$10 each. 


Visual Arts 


Pictorial Arts—Paintings and 
drawings. Prizes: $100, $50, and 
$25. Also ten honorable men- 
tions: $10 each. 

Graphic Arts—Linoleum, wood- 
cuts, or: any other type of graphic 
reproduction. Prizes: $100, $50, 
and $25. Also ten honorable men- 
tions: $10 each. 

Decorative Design—(1) Painted 
or drawn designs for textiles. 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five 
honorable mentions: $5 each. (2) 
Design applied to a textile by any 
method. Prizes: $50, $25, and 
$15. Five honorable mentions: $5 
each. 

Sculpture—In clay or plasticine. 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five 
honorable mentions: $5 each. 


Soap Sculpture—Prizes, $25, 


$15, and $10. 


Pottery—Kiln-fired objects. 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five 
honorable mentions: $5 each. 


Metal Crafts—(1) Jewelry. 
Prizes: $25, $15, and $10. Five 
honorable mentions: $5 each. (2) 
Metal work other than jewelry. 
Prizes: $25, $15, and $10. Five 
honorable mentions: $5 each. 


Carnegie Museum Prize—For a 
drawing of any museum object, 
together with its application to 
(a) a decoration for a fabric (b) 
a piece of pottery (c) a piece of 
jewelry. Prizes: $50, $25, and 
$15. Five honorable mentions: $5 
each. 

Special Prizes 

George Bellows Memorial Prize 
for Creative Art. 

Charles M. Higgins Award for 
Drawings in Ink. 


American Crayon Company 
Award for Crayon, Water Color, 
and Tempera Work. 


Esterbrook Pen Company Award 
for Pen Drawing and Lettering. 


Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil 
Award given by Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company of Jersey City. 


Carter Manuscript Prize. 


Minor Divisions 

For the Student-Written Num- 
ber, to be published May 2, 1931, 
in which the results of the Scholas- 
tic Awards will be announced, the 
following divisions are also open to 
competition, with prizes in each as 
follows: First, $10; Second, $5; 
Third, $3. 

Literary Article. A critical es- 
say on the work of some standard 
author, living or dead, or on some 
other subject of literary impor- 
tance. Length limit, 1000 words. 

Historical Article. An informa- 
tional article dealing with any 
phase of history, ancient or mod- 
ern. Length limit, 1000 words. 

Current Events. An article an- 
alyzing and interpreting some im- 
portant present-day problem, eith- 
er American, foreign, or interna- 
tional. Length limit, 750 words. 

“My Job.”” An article describ- 
ing a student’s personal experi- 
ences in a part-time or vacation 
job. Length limit, 500 words. 

Book Review. A discussion of 
what interests you in any recent 
book of merit, either fiction or 
non-fiction. Length limit, 300 
words. 

Humor. A short humorous prose 
sketch, dialog, or satire. Length 
limit, 300 words. 








Eligibility 





All students of junior and senior high school 


grade, whether public, private or parochial. 








A booklet containing complete details of the 
Scholastic Awards and the special prizes will 
be mailed on request. 


Get the Booklet! 











Address all Communications to 


Scholastic Awards Editor 


The SCHOLASTIC 


WABASH BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 



























PEANUTS 


Always ‘Tasty. es 


for a hurry up /unch 


for a between-meals 


=. .:. 2a 


Yowre always popular when you pass around a 
bag of PEANTERS SALTED PEANUTS. Food 
experts say there’s a real reason too. PLANTERS 
PEANUTS are selected from the best of the Vir- 
ginia Peanut crop and roasted and salted with 
extfa richness by Planters’ exclusive process. 
They are wholesome, digestible, non-fattening 
food that provides body-building protein to 
balance energy-giving candy. You can always 
count on them for a special treat or a handy, 
satisfying lunch. 








PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. 


Suffolk, Va. San Francisco Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Toronto, Canada 








The largest selling Peanut bar. 
A rare mixture of selected 
choice peanuts and pure whole- 
some candy. Just packed full of 
goodness. Shown here about 
\ actual size. 












Always look for the picture of 
Mr. Peanut—it is your guaran- 
tee of the finest peanut quality! 












